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Hayim Greenberg 


For those of us who worked closely with Hayim Greenberg for nearly 
twenty years the conventional expressions of mourning and grief come partic- 
ularly hard. It seems almost an irreverence to his delicate and questing spirit 
to write anything which would savor of the customary eulogy which he sought 
to avoid when he left instructions that no speeches be held at his funeral. We 
understood his request. We knew with him that in the ultimate hour one can- 
not presume to probe the heart of the mystery which is a man, and that the 
solemn, impersonal words of prayer are the most fitting tribute. Therefore, we 
will not so soon after his passing strive to make the kind of evaluation which 
his memory, requires. This will be done in the next issue of JEwisH FRONTIER 
which will be devoted wholly to his writings and to articles about him. 



















But we cannot at this moment forbear to express the sense of personal 
loss which we, his collaborators on this journal, feel. We know what a blow 
the Labor Zionist movement has suffered through the death of Hayim Green- 
berg. We know how much poorer American Jewry has become. But, in the 
general bereavement, we of JEwisH FRONTIER would like in love to recall not 
the public figure, not the leader of a movement, but the friend and teacher with 
whom we worked. Before the man is lost in the legend, we would like in part- 
ing to greet the brooding soul, the exquisite intelligence dear to us. We shall not 
forget the editorial conferences through the years at which over cup after cup of 
tea, the talk would inevitably stray from the particular issue to one of ‘the varied 
areas which vitally engaged his interest. Whether he spoke of Gandhi or Lenin, 
told us a story of revolutionary Russia or the Baal Shem, discussed Revisionism 
or Freud, we left Hayim Greenberg quickened by the contact with his subtle 
and complex being. He did not always find time for the daily appointment or the 
routine task, and his associates were well aware that they could not set their 
watches by his comings and goings. But he never failed to find time “to in- 
vite his soul” and in the process he invited our souls, too. About essentials, the 
profounder implications of ethics, religion, and political action, he thought con- 
stantly and searchingly, and he was never too busy to share his thinking with 
those about him. Perhaps this was.an extravagance. Perhaps had he been Iess 
generous with his listeners he would have given more systematic embodiment to 
the knowledge and grace of mind which delighted us. But we who sat and heard 
him cannot but be selfishly grateful for the liberality which enriched us. We 
do not know quite how to come to terms with the office to which he will never 
come and the desk at which he will never sit. And perhaps because the sense 
of loss is so poignant we tell ourselves that in some fashion we will always hear 
his voice or listen to his meditative silence. 

































The Soviet Confesses 


N° ONE Is YET in a position to estimate the 

- ultimate significance of present events 
in Moscow. Jubilation at the apparent peace 
overtures is tempered by an inevitable scepticism 
which only a favorable future can dispel. At 
the same time, if the Russians mean what they 
say, the world is in no position to let an oppor- 
tunity to relieve international tension slip by 
untried. Apparently this is American policy, 
and one can only hope that every avenue for 
‘an honorable peace will be energetically, as well 
as warily, explored by the United States and its 
allies. 

Perhaps the most dramatic reversal among 
the current changes in Moscow is that in regard 
to the Moscow doctors charged with the medical 
murders of Soviet leaders. Because of the open 
introduction of a zoological anti-Semitism into 
the accusation against the doctors,‘most of whom 
were Jews, the “plot” was the most lurid and 
disquieting that had as yet been manufactured 
behind the Iron Curtain. The details of the plot, 
with its charges of an international Jewish con- 
spiracy abetted by The Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, the Zionist Movement and the State of 
Israel could, of course, not be taken seriously 
by any one except fools or knaves; the apolo- 
getics of the fellow-travelling press again dem- 
onstrated that even the free world has its quota 
of the obdurately and criminally gullible. But 
now Moscow itself has confessed. It has admitted 
that the charges were false. It has admitted that 
the confessions were secured by “inadmissible 
means.” It has called the testimony against the 
doctors, “lying, fabricated evidence.” It has 
stated that the “shameless lies” were invented 
for the purpose of kindling “nationalist hostili- 
ties” among the Soviet people. 


So apparently the world was correct in its es- 
timate of the validity and purport of the charges 
-when they first made the headlines. It would 
be idle to shout “I told you so” to the deaf. 
Neither the Daily Worker nor its cohorts will 
draw the inevitable deductions. They will con- 
tinue to dance automatically to the latest tune 
hardly aware that the measure has changed. 
However, one should not minimize the impor- 
tance of the Soviet avowal. Without speculating 
on its internal or external reasons, the fact re- 
mains that for the first time since the establish- 
ment of the Soviet regime, the government it- 
self has seen fit to cast doubt on the major tech- 
nique of Soviet “trials” — the famous “‘con- 
fessions.” Even the Russian citizen will be bound 
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to ask himself some questions about the past 
twenty years. 


As far as the Russian doctors are concerned, 
they have been vindicated, fortunately, before 
execution. They are no longer Jewish bourgeois 
plotters but honest Soviet citizens. The memory 
of the dead Jewish actor, Mikhoels, who was 
supposed to have been the link between the ac- 
cused Jewish doctors and the American Jewish 
Distribution Committee has also been cleared. 
He too has been declared innocent. All this is 
to the good. But are there not some further in- 
evitable admissions to be made? What about 
the charges against the American Jewish Distri- 
bution Committee, the Zionist movement, the 
State of Israel? What about the Prague trial? 
Were not the charges against Slansky and the 
other Jewish communist leaders “‘shameless lies” 


and their confessions extorted by “inadmissible 


means?” What about Mordecai Oren? 


The monstrous communist charges were raised 
not against individuals but against the Zionist 
movement, and the Jewish people as a whole. 
The test of Soviet good faith will be their com- 
plete retraction. 


Israel’s Fifth Anniversary 


T THE AGE OF FIVE the State of Israel can 
point to many tremendous achievements 
that are truly revolutionary in scope. But even 
a cursory examination of the world situation will 
reveal that Israel is still at the beginning of the 
great and historic road on which it has set out 
five years ago. 


Today Israel faces two major problems that 
are a carryover from the past. These are: peace 
with its neighbors and the full integration of the 
mass immigration of recent years. There is no 
question in our minds that these two problems 
will be solved, but at the moment they still weigh 
heavily on the young republic. 

But even as Israel contends with these issues, 
a new and huge task is looming around the 
corner. The sudden and still imperfectly un- 
derstood reversal of Soviet policy toward the 
Jews opens the perspective of the possibility of 
an early renewal of mass Jewish migration from 
eastern Europe. Israel is morally prepared to 
welcome them. Will the Jews of the West be 
equally ready to assume their share of the ma- 
terial burden? 

The brief history of Israel to date has been 
marked by many dramatic, almost miraculous 
and often unexpected developments. As Israel 
enters its sixth year more such developments 
appear to be in store. 
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Cold War in the Middle East 


by Mark 


EF THE COLD war will go on, the Middle 
East might be expected to become one of its 
most important, probably its decisive battlefield. 
In western and southern Europe the frontiers 
between West and East are clearly defined. Any 
serious border violation would lead probably 
automatically, to a new world war, and there is 
no convincing evidence that Russia would be in- 
terested to provoke such a major incident with 
all its likely results at the present time or in the 
near future. But the situation is altogether differ- 
ent in the Middle East. Most countries there have 
no military alliances either with the West or the 
East; there have been frequent and extreme 
changes of governments and coup d’etat’s, and 
the internal situation in many countries is far 
from being stable. Soviet chances to enhance 
its prestige and influence in this part of the world 
would therefore appear incomparably greater 
than in Europe.. Persia remains the number one 
danger zone for the whole world, even if not 
always in the headlines in the daily press. We do 
not intend to deal with the situation there within 
the compass of this article but it should be said 
that the difference between Persia and most Arab 
countries is one of degree, not of quality, and the 
fact that Persia has a common frontier with the 
Soviet Union, while the Arab countries have not, 
appears to be the only important difference. 
Direct Soviet activities in Middle Eastern 
countries are few and mostly inefficient. Soviet 
legations in Cairo, Beirut and elsewhere published 
propaganda newsletters which had extremely 
limited circulation and made no impression on 
public opinion. (Most of these publications 
were discontinued during 1951-52.) The same 
goes for Soviet broadcasts in Arabic and other 
Middle Eastern languages, which are considered 
tedious and completely uninteresting by even the 
least sophisticated listeners outside the Soviet 
Union. Those responsible for the broadcasts to 
the Arab countries seem to believe that listeners, 
in Egypt and Jordan, for example, are greatly 
interested in Kirgisian and Uzbek industrial de- 
velopments as well as in Turkmen songs and the 
translation of Kasakh poems praising the great 
Stalin. Nor can the young Soviet attaches in 
the Middle Eastern capitals be considered poten- 
tial Lawrences. Most of them have little if any 
understanding of the mechanisms of political de- 





This article is published here by special arrangement 
with Twentieth Century of London. 
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velopments outside Russia, and all are mortally 
afraid to make independent decisions. The fre- 
quent reports about the dangerous activities of 
legions of Soviet super-agents should therefore be 
taken with more than one grain of salt. The 
Soviet leaders prefer the tactics of indirect ap- 
proach in the Middle East. The prevailing chaos, 
uncertainty and stagnation frequently work in 
their favor, and they can rely on the disruptive 
activities of the Communist parties, and to an 
even larger degree on the strongly nationalist 
tendencies of right-wing and _ ultra-religious 
groups, whether in opposition or in government. 
In some countries these tactics prove successful, 
in others they fail. It might be best to survey 
first the situation in Turkey and Israel, the two 
non-Arab countries, where Communism has 
failed to make any significant inroads. It will 
be easier on that basis to explain the chances for 
Communist success in the Arab countries after 
having shown in which conditions Stalinism 
does not thrive. 


HE BEGINNINGS of Communist activities in 


Turkey and Palestine are astonishingly sim- 
ilar. Communist parties in both countries were 
established in 1919; both were crushed, and 
ceased to exist in 1921 and reemerged as a sizable 
political factor only a decade later. There were 
comparatively many Communists in defeated 
Turkey in 1919. Some had come from Russian 
prison camps, but most of the leaders of the 
movement, ex-officers and workers, joined the 
movement after having been won over by the 
Spartacus groups in Germany. From the very 
beginning Communism in Turkey was beset by 
internal splits and divisions. There was an official 
Turkish Communist party recognized by the 
Comintern and a rival group called the “Green 
Apple,” a nationalist-Communist party founded 
in Ankara and apparently the first Titoist party 
in existence, thirty years prior to Tito. The of- 
ficial Turkish party was pronouncedly anti- 
national. 


On his return from a Communist Congress in 
Baku, Muhammed Subhi together with practic- 
ally all members of the then “Politburo” of the 
party were drowned by an angry mob in the har- 
bor of Trebizond. This incident did not prevent 
the Kremlin from signing a pact of friendship 
and non-aggression with Kemal a few weeks later. 
During the twenties and the thirties Moscow 
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discouraged Communist activities in Turkey be- 
cause it preferred the prevailing friendly relations 
with the Turkish government to the doubtful 
benefits Communist activities in Turkey could 
possibly bring them. Only at a later period, 
when relations became markedly cooler, was there 
a new upsurge in Communist activities. 

In Israel the early Communists (MOPS) ceased 
to exist as an organized body after the Arab at- 
tacks on the Jews in May, 1921, which MOPS 
was believed to have instigated. Most of the 
leaders and militants left Palestine then and re- 
turned to Russia, and all but a few appear to have 
been liquidated at the time of the big purge in 
the ‘thirties. The leader of the self-exiled Com- 
munists, Y. Myerson, now is said to have ap- 
proached Israeli diplomatic representatives in 
Moscow in 1952 threatening a hunger strike un- 
less granted a visa. 


Communist activities in Turkey were dealt a 
fatal blow and were irreparably damaged follow- 
ing Soviet overconfidence during the second 
World War when two Soviet professors demand- 
ed that parts of Turkey should be ceded to the 
Soviet Union. This happened early in 1945 and 
since then Communism in Turkey has become 
tantamount to high treason. At a later date Mos- 
cow realized how much its prestige had been 
impaired by this “mistake” and the territorial de- 
mands were somewhat toned down. But it was 
apparently also decided that no major effort 
should be made to win over the Turks by prop- 
aganda, because Russian imperialist designs could 
not be disguised in the long run. In view of the 
“traditional enmity” between Russia and Tur- 
key, no serious effort was made to win friends 
among the Turks. There is, of course, one good 
Turk,* the poet Nasim Hikmet, who received 
the Stalin peace prize in 1952. 


But to the extent that there did exist any So- 
viet propaganda for Turkish consumption, it was 
apt to make more enemies than friends. The 
story of the Turkish brigade in Korea can serve 
as a typical example. Soviet propaganda first 
elaimed that all Turks had been killed, after hav- 
ing been used to cover the American retreat. Lat- 
er Radio Moscow argued that some Turks had 
indeed remained alive, but had ignominiously 
fled from the field of battle. This line of prop- 
aganda could hardly evoke a friendly response in 


Turkey. 





* In 1933 he was called by Inprekor, the Comintern 
weekly, a “low bourgeois police provocateur,” which in 
a sense is only logical: If all the Communist leaders of that 
time have been proved spies and traitors, their antagonists 
must now be promoted. 
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[7 SHOULD BE RECALLED that until very recent- 
ly labor legislation was backward in Turkey. 
Strikes, and even trade union organizations were 
largely outlawed. Only during the past year or 
so were these rights attained. The Turkish revo- 
lution of the early ’twenties had lost most of its 
momentum during the ‘thirties, and new head- 
way was made only after 1950. Objectively there 
existed the conditions conducive to social unrest 
and its exploitation by Stalinist agents. If the 
Soviets nevertheless failed to make significant 
progress this can be explained by two basic facts. 
Russia did not bother to hide its aggressive impe- 
rialist designs on Turkey as it did with regard to 
most other countries. The second fact is, that 
the Kemalist revolution had succeeded in estab- 
lishing a republic which, though not a major 
world power, was an independent state, having 
made considerable social and cultural progress. 
Politically active elements were relatively large, 
much larger than in the Arab states today, and 
displayed an attitude of national responsibility. 


For similar reasons Israel could not become fer- 
tile ground for Communism even before the 
recent events in Prague and Moscow. Since the 
launching of the open anti-Jewish and anti-Israel 
Communist drive, most Stalinist positions in Is- 
rael have become untenable. The Communist 
party in Israel (MAKI) has lost all but a small 
core of militants, while the United Workers Par- 
ty (MAPAM), which previously had come to 
accept practically all Stalinist tenets, has split, a 
very large majority expressing its opposition to 
the anti-Jewish line of the Kremlin. 


It has been argued that the Kremlin has inten- 
tionally disregarded the interests of Israeli Com- 
munists, and Jewish Communists elsewhere, as 
part of a much larger scheme aiming at a Soviet- 
Arab (and perhaps also Soviet-German) rap- 
rochement. This argument appears unconvinc- 
ing. Soviet and satellite purges are not motivat- 
ed, as a rule, by outside factors and foreign pol- 
itical considerations. 


The Kremlin has alienated Israel by its new pol- 
icy but it must be considered doubtful whether 
the anti-Jewish and anti-Israeli drive will have 
any palpable effect on the Arabs — apart, per- 
haps, from an occasional vote favorable to the 
Soviets in the United Nations. The reaction of 
the Egyptian press in particular has been mainly 
one of mystification. Notwithstanding their ex- 
treme anti-Western stand Arab intellectuals have 
shown no enthusiasm for a regime which resorts 
to such medieval practices.. There have been a 
number of exceptions, to be sure, mainly in Syria 
and Iraq, but on the whole it can be said that so 
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far the Soviet purge has diminished, not increased, 
Communist prestige in the Arab countries despite 
its pronounced anti-Jewish tenor. It might have 
been different if the Soviet leaders had chosen an- 
other method to demonstrate their anti-Jewish 
and anti-Israeli line. It should be remembered, 
moreover, that the cordial relations which existed 
between certain Arab circles and Hitler and 
Mussolini ten and fifteen years ago were not mo- 
tivated by the Nazi anti-Semitic policy. The 
main power of attraction was then, as it is now 
with regard to the Soviet Union, the worship 
of force and power, a fact too frequently over- 
looked by Western diplomats. 


HE CAUSES OF THE COMMUNIST setbacks in 
Turkey and Israel are to be explained by 
Soviet national policy towards Turks and Jews, 
not by the lack of social unrest or other so-called 
“objective conditions.” The standard of living 
in the Lebanese cities is certainly not lower than 
in Turkey, but Communists in Beirut are strong 
and on the upgrade, though they have not the 
slightest reason to complain against the West. 
They have no Suez and Sudan and no “foreign 
military bases” in their country. But neither 
does Lebanon have that elementary feeling of 
national consciousness and cohesion, of responsi- 
bility and of citizenship which is typical of the 
majority of Turks and Israelis. The Turkish 
peasant who has been expelled by the Bulgarians, 
and the Jew from Eastern Europe or Persia, feel 
at home in their new homelands, whereas the 
Lebanese peasant who left his village for the 
splendors of Beirut is uprooted and many of the 
young generation—a majority perhaps—wait 
only for the opportunity to emigrate to North 
or South America. 


One must not forget, of course, that the sit- 
uation in Lebanon is particularly complicated 
in view of the multitude of religious and ethnic 
minorities. The ésprit de clan is so strong that 
all functions in the government and state ap- 
paratus have to be distributed according to a 
rigid key: The president of the State always 
must be a Christian (Maronite), the Prime min- 
ister a Sunni Muslim, the Finance minister a 
Greek Orthodox or Protestant, the minister of 
war a Druse, etc. down to the least important 
assignments. This spirit of internal dissension 
makes a revolution in the Lebanon unlikely: Its 
leader would always have to be a Maronite and 
his deputy a Sunni Muslim, otherwise the rest 
of the country would not go along. But the 
same spirit has paralyzed the country’s develop- 
ment. There is too much Maronite and Druze 
ésprit de clan but almost no Lebanese patriotism. 
Communism thrives on xenophobia, religious 
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obscurantism and anti-Western chauvinism, but 
it has failed whenever faced with a less preten- 
tious but deeper form of patriotism. 


The one big advantage of the Soviets is that 
they are the “outs” in the Middle East, while 
the West is almost everywhere politically, eco- 
nomically or strategically involved. Their main 
trump card is that they are of active in the 
Middle East. Yet even Western propaganda 
could score heavily in view of the new theory 
of Russian supremacy. The Russians have 
““Russified” or ‘“Sovietized” most important 
Arab and Persian writers and scientists from 
Avicenna to our day, while denying the import- 
ance of the rest. Arab public opinion, and the 
intelligenzia especially would react sharply on 
learning this. But Western propaganda has kept 
harping instead on the old theme of religious 
persecution of Islam, which, though true, is of 
little concern to the large majority of the pop- 
ulation in the Arab world. 


[N 1952 miirary DicTaToRSHIP has emerged 

as the new form of government in the Arab 
countries. Staff officers have taken over affairs 
of state in Egypt and Syria, while in Iraq, Jor- 
dan and Lebanon the army rules from behind 
the scenes. This failure of parliamentary gov- 
ernment is in most respects natural. There have 
been 48 governments in Iraq since 1921 (a new 
one every seven months) and 32 in Egypt since 
1924 (one every eleven months). It may be 
argued, of course, that in a number of other 
countries, such as France, there have been fre- 
quent changes of government. But it cannot be 
disregarded that democracy in France has incom- 
parably deeper roots while the reasons for the 
failure of this type of government in the Arab 
countries are all too obvious. Unfortunately, 
military dictatorship has been accompanied by 
a social reform movement in only one country, 
while in all the rest it has given fresh impetus 
to a wave of xenophobia and extreme anti- 
Westernism. 


Conditions in Egypt differed in most respects 
from those in other Arab countries. Here the 
military coup d’état was accompanied by a 
genuine movement for social reform. But in 
the course of the passing months General Naguib 
and his fellow officers have been more and more 
distracted from their original course: to carry 
out sweeping internal reforms. They have paid 
increasing attention to foreign policy, because 
successes there could be achieved more swiftly 
and easily (they believed) than domestic prog- 
ress which would necessarily take years to show 
results. It remains to be seen whether Naguib 








will return to a more moderate course, and re- 
sume his original plans for domestic reforms 
after the dissolution of the political parties in 
January, 1953. But to some extent Naguib and 
his fellow officers are now prisoners of their own 
promises to “liberate” the Suez area and the Su- 
dan, and then to “liberate” Palestine (Naguib’s 
speech in Gaza, on January 22, 1953). 


It should be noted however that Naguib’s re- 
form attempts, even though not crowned with 
success, were favorably received by the popula- 
tion. This has clearly been reflected by the devel- 
opments within the Egyptian Communist par- 
ty. In September-October, 1951, when Naguib 
was mainly engaged in social reform, the party 
practically ceased to exist and split into various 
groups: the People’s Democratic party headed 
by Pathier Ramle, the “Al Tahrir” (Liberation) 
movement headed by Youssef Hilmi and others. 
These were not mere tactical manoeuvers but 
symptoms of a deep crisis. But in November 
and December, 1952, Naguib and the members 
of his junta devoted most of their time and 
energy to foreign problems, in a manner not 
vastly different (though somewhat more effi- 
cient) than the Wafd, and began to neglect 
domestic affairs. The Communists at once re- 
covered some of their strength and again became 
active. (The dissolution of their party together 
with all others in January, 1953 did not effect 
a great change in that respect because they are 
used to work underground.) 


Military leadership in Iraq is even less progres- 
sive than in Egypt and has promptly handed back 
the reins of government to the old gang in the 
name of emergency rule. The financial situation 
in Iraq is much better than that in Egypt as a re- 
sult of the favorable oil agreements, but this does 
not affect the well-being of the common people. 
As far as land tenure is concerned, Egypt with 
its extreme contrasts between rich and poor is 
a paradise of equality compared with the almost 
incredible social polarization prevailing in Iraq. 
In Egypt the government has at least begun to 
divide some of the largest estates while the Iraqi 
government continued until very recently to 
distribute more of the state domains to the larg- 
est feudal landowners. The West has been 
identified, and continues to be identified, with 
the ruling circles and there is little reason to be 
surprised about the extreme anti-Western atti- 
tude of the opposition parties which boycotted 
the recent elections. It is therefore not aston- 
ishing that a mere 300 Communist militants al- 
most succeeded in overthrowing the government, 
and might still do so in the future in case they 
receive instructions to that effect. 
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Western representatives have not even tried 
to establish contacts with the forces of social 
reform in Iraq, as well as in Syria, Lebanon and 
Egypt. Their contacts have been almost ex- 
clusively with the small and discredited ruling 
cliques. “The Communists on the other hand 
have concentrated on winning what they call 
the “forces of tomorrow,” not the industrial 
workers but the intelligenzia in the cities, the 
lower middle class politicians, the students and 
a sprinkling of extremist Islamic leaders. Anar- 
chy is the sole alternative to military dictator- 
ship in the Middle East at the present juncture, 
but military dictatorship need not mean the rule 
of social reaction. If Naguib’s regime would 
not have swerved from its original course and 
if it would have succeeded in gaining the sup- 
port of the “forces of tomorrow” it might have 
changed Middle Eastern history. It might still 
do so, though prospects in this regard have 
dimmed considerably. 

The Cold War in the Middle East, or rather 
in the Arab countries, is a competition for the 
backing of the intelligenzia and the lower mid- 
dle class, which head every mass movement. The 
West appears not to have entered this competi- 
tion. The national aspirations of these groups 
and parties would have to be satisfied at least 
partly and this would certainly not be easy in 
the prevailing state of tension. Nor is there 
any guarantee that the forces of social change, 
which are not very strong, would be successful 
even with Western support. The West has to 
become reconciled to the idea that it will remain 
the number one bugaboo of the Arab national 
movements even if it were to leave the Middle 
East tomorrow. In this situation the best the 
West can do is to encourage forces of social re- 
form and progress notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of the local vested interests, the traditional 
“friends” of the West. The West should com- 
promise on political issues wherever no direct 
danger to the Western security interests is in- 
volved. But above all the West should rely 
mainly on those countries in the Middle East 
whose national self-interest coincides with that 


of the: West. 








JOINT BOARD 


Cloak & Shirtmakers Union, I.L.G.W.U. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GREETINGS 
May the thousands of new Olim quickly find 


their way to successful integration in Israel 
and to creative tasks for the Homeland! 
SIDNEY GREENBERG, Chairman 
SIMON DAVIDSON, Secretary HARRY DORDICK, Manager 
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The Histadrut Trade Unions 


by Ben 


‘el THE OLD DAYS (Before the State), there 
was a standard opening for any talk on the 
Histadrut. “The Histadrut is mot just a trade 
union movement,” one would say. Then the rest 
of the time would be devoted to explaining just 
what the Histadrut was apart from a trade un- 
ion: a colonizing agency, a collection of cooper- 
ative and collective farm settlements; a cultural- 
political agency, with schools, periodicals, pub- 
lishing houses, and dramatic groups of its own. 
The implication was that to be just a trade 
union was an insignificant matter, and con- 
sequently one spent little time, generally speak- 
ing, on this aspect. 


If one were describing the Histadrut in 
greater detail, an exposition of Histadrut trade 
union activities and organization also could show 
remarkable differences from the practice else- 
where. Thus, the Histadrut resembled neither 
of the two standard American types of trade un- 
ion organization—craft unions and industrial 
unions. It was organized like the I.W.W. in the 
unusual form of the one-big-union. All workers 
organized in the Histadrut belonged as individ- 
uals to the nation-wide “federation.” The “leg- 
islative” and executive organs of the “feder- 
ation” were elected not by constituent bodies, 
such as draft and industrial unions (as in the 
A.F.L. or C.1.O.), but by vote of the entire in- 
dividual membership. The worker paid his dues 
to and received his services directly from the 
“federation” and his primary allegiance was to 
the federation, and not to the union in his 
particular trade. 


The Constitution of the Histadrut provides, 
of course, that “Every member of the Histadrut 
must be a member of a trade union according to 
his particular craft or trade. No member may 
belong to more than one union at a time.” But 
the last sentence reflects a situation that explains 
why so little emphasis could be placed on the 
trade union as such in the Histadrut’s table of 
organization. With the great changes in occupa- 
tion characteristic of Jewish immigration to 
Palestine in its undeveloped state, it was not too 
easy to tell sometimes just what was the partic- 
ular trade of a Histadrut member. Not only 
were a large proportion just beginning to learn 
any trade, but even those more. or less skilled in 
a craft were (and were expected to be) ready 
to change their occupation in response to eco- 
nomic trends or social demands. 


Halpern 


UNDER SUCH CONDITIONS, the most important 

trade union function was the placement of 
workers. This meant finding roughly suitable 
men for available jobs in any trade as often as 
it meant finding suitable jobs for available men 
in a particular trade. The placement of labor 
was in the hands, not of the specialized trade 
union, but of the Histadrut body next in im- 
portance to the federation itself: the local 
workers’ council. Like the Histadrut itself, the 
local labor council did not represent local un- 
ions but was elected by direct vote of all Histad- 
rut members in a locality. Receiving their med- 
ical, educational and other services directly from 
the national federation, the Histadrut members 
looked for their job placement to their local 
workers’ council. 


In the subordination of the trade union to the 
local workers’ council and to the national “‘fed- 
eration”, was felt the influence not only of 
Histadrut principles but of conditions expected 
to be eventually overcome. It was a matter of 
Histadrut principle to place the final decision 
on strikes, for example, in the hands of the 
local council or the national federation, rather 
than of the trade union. The Histadrut regarded 
itself as an instrument for realizing socialist and 
Zionist ideals, and as such it refused to allow oc- 
cupational interests alone to decide questions 
of social and national import. 


The relative unimportance of specific trade 
unions reflected the lack of occupational skills 
and specialization that prevailed among Histad- 
rut workers in the beginning. But there was no 
principle demanding that this condition con- 
tinue indefinitely. On the contrary, the Histad- 
rut expected to overcome the initial incongru- 
ity between available Jewish skills and the oc- 
cupations required in Palestine. With workers 
settling into permanent occupations, the special 
trade unions would, of course, occupy a more 
important place in the organization of the 
Histadrut. 


The Histadrut Constitution from the begin- 
ning had two provisions for the establishment 
of trade unions within its framework. The 
more general provision states that “The trade 
union is the local organizational unit of the 
Histadrut.” As ‘a local organizational unit”, 
the trade union is subject to the general policies 
laid down by the local workers’ council. How- 
ever, the Constitution also provides that “Local 
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unions of the same trade, if the scope of their 
activities (relations with employers, labor con- 
ditions, etc.) requires country-wide action, may 
with the approval of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Histadrut, federate into a 
National Trade Union and elect its Central 
Committee.” Where such a National Union 
exists, the local unions “‘carry on their activities 
in accordance with the instructions of the (Na- 
tional Union’s) Central Committee.” How- 
ever, in all “local matters” the local unions 
are to “act in accordance with the policies 
laid down by the Local Labor Councils for 
all other trade unions. In the event of dis- 
agreement between the (National Union’s) 
Central Committee and the Local Labor Coun- 
cil, the (Histadrut) Central Executive Com- 
mittee’s decision is final.” 


EFORE THE ESTABLISHMENT of the State of 
Israel, any difficulties that might arise from 

these provisions were restricted to a very small 
part of the Histadrut membership. The rule 
for establishing National Unions remained 
more or less a dead letter. Very few National 
Unions existed, and most of these dated -from 
the time before the Histadrut existed. For the 
most part trade unions existed as “local organ- 
izational units” of the Histadrut, subordinate 
in their activities to the local workers coun- 
cils. Thus when speakers on the Histadrut 
would emphasize that it was more than “just 
a trade union” there was considerable point 
to their remarks. 

By the outbreak of the Second World War, 
the relatively retarded development of trade 
unions in the Histadrut had already become 
an anachronism. After the immigration from 
Germany, with its industrial skills and capital 
investment, manufacturing grew to rival agri- 
culture as the main field of employment for 
Jews in Israel. The World War stimulated an 
even greater growth of industry and associated 
service trades and commercial employment. An 
increasing proportion of workers, hence of 
Histadrut members, felt themselves permanently 
established in specific trades, and even attached 
to specific enterprises as hired workers. 

In the old days, the union could serve the 
workers well enough if it thought in highly gen- 
eral terms such as enough general employment in 
all available fields to keep everyone working, a 
“just” rotation of employment in all available 
jobs in order to yield all workers a minimum 
annual wage; and a general salary scale sufficient 
to keep body and soul together. But in the new 
times, the workers expected far more specific and 
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differentiated conditions to be obtained by their 
trade unions. They sought employment only in 
their own trades, and they expected to find it 
continuously with the same employer. They 
had a vested interest in their jobs. They 
claimed seniority rights, vacation and sick leaves, 
insurance rights and other benefits, increases in 
their wage scales by substantial margins accord- 
ing to skill, etc. The technical determination 
of all these questions required the specialized 
knowledge of a craft union or trade union sec- 
retary, rather than of a local labor council sec- 
retary. 

By the end of the World War, the Histadrut 
had negotiated agreements on innumerable spe- 
cific trade union questions. In fact, for lack of 
suitable legislation by the Mandate government, 
collective agreements between the Histadrut 
and employers supplied Palestine with something 
approaching the social and labor legislation of 
a modern industrial community. Yet the Histad- 
rut found itself compelled to deal with these 
complex and technical questions through a ma- 
chinery not originally set up to handle them, 
centering as it did in general workers institu- 
tions, the local labor council and the General 
Executive of the Histadrut itself. 

Consequently it was a step considerably over- 
due when in 1945 the Histadrut decided to 
establish a number of new National Trade Un- 
ions in addition to the long-established office 
workers’, railway, post, and telegraph workers’, 
and agricultural workers’ unions. In the period 
since then, and particularly since the State of 
Israel arose, one of the most notable develop- 
ments within the Histadrut has been the organ- 
ization of National Unions. Their roster today 
includes National Unions of teachers, doctors, 
nurses, construction and transport workers, sea- 
men, architects, engineers and agronomists, 
painters and sculptors, citrus packers, govern- 
ment workers, and employees of Histadrut in- 
dustries. 


BY THE ORGANIZATION of National Unions in 

specific trades the Histadrut expected to ac- 
complish a number of important ends. First, it 
was necessary to standardize on a country-wide 
scale the wages, working conditions, and bene- 
fits of employees. Industry in Israel had grown 
in 1945 to the point where these questions could 
no longer be handled on a local basis, as had 
been possible when industry in Israel was in 
its infancy and the entire employment in a 
given trade—for example printing or textile 
manufactures—was confined to a few plants 
concentrated in a single area. By 1945 terms 
it became pointless for, let us say, the Haifa 
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Labor Council to achieve specific gains in a 
given trade if plants in Tel-Aviv did not also 
accept them, and were thus enabled to under- 
cut their Haifa competitors. The 1945 decision 
to establish new National Unions merely re- 
cognized the fact that wage scales, working 
conditions, and “fringe benefits’ were being 
established in Israel on a national scale, through 
collective agreements between the Histadrut 
and nation-wide employers’ groups, such as the 
Manufacturers Association, or large-scale indus- 
tries with nation-wide interests, like the Palestine 
Electric Corporation. The National Unions gave 
the Histadrut a new instrument, technically bet- 
ter equipped for this function. 


The new instrument of the National Union 
also had certain very important social and organ- 
izational advantages. The first reason given for 
adopting the new policy was that it was expected 
“to encourage activity within the organization” 
among workers and “give more meaning to 
their participation in the union.” It would have 
been possible, of course, to deal with all the 
technical problems of national collective bar- 
gaining within particular trades by concentrat- 
ing negotiations on this scale within the Histad- 
rut Executive itself, and setting up technical 
bureaus directly subordinate to the Executive 
for each occupational or industrial branch. But 
to handle the problem in this way would be to 
go counter to one of the major traditions of the 
Histadrut: the anti-bureaucratic tradition, the 
rule, established both as an explicit principle 
and as an organizational habit, that the Histad- 
rut relied on and facilitated its members’ initia- 
tive. A major reason, indeed, for establishing 
National Unions in a number of trades was 
precisely because the existing situation, with 
responsibility for technical trade problems not 
in the hands of persons elected by the trade it- 
self, but in the hands of the general Local Labor 
Councils or of the whole Histadrut, was felt by 
workers in particular crafts to be non-demo- 
cratic. The National Unions raised these crafts 
from a state of dependency to autonomy; and 
incidentally provided a framework within which 
new and younger leadership could become active 
within the Histadrut. 


The social and organizational importance of 
establishing the National Unions was particu- 
larly plain in regard to one group of hired work- 
ers — those employed by Histadrut enterprises 


or by cooperatives affiliated with the Histadrut. | 


The problem arose here that the Histadrut was 
involved both on behalf of the employers’ and 
the employee’s interests. Establishing National 
Unions representing only the employees’ inter- 
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ests was one way to deal with precisely this prob- 
lem. The hired laborers of Histadrut enterprises 
and cooperatives were given an organ for as- 
sociating and acting unequivocally in their own 
interests in negotiations with the organized em- 
ployers’ interests in the Histadrut. The executive 
of the Histadrut was then able to act as impartial 
referee between its own differentiated agencies, 
holding both to general lines of policy dictated 
by a Zionist-Labor appraisal of the developing 
situation. 


‘THE ROLE OF IMPARTIAL REFEREE and the func- 

tion of governing a set of conflicting inter- 
ests in the name of the general goal and welfare 
are a new role and a new function for the 
Histadrut in relation to its own members. In 
the tradition of the Histadrut there was a direct 
and unquestioned identification between the 
Histadrut, its members, and its constituent bod- 
ies. All were held to be imbued with the same 
national and social ideals, against which partic- 


ular interests, life goals and careers, or partisan- 


ships were of very minor significance. Even 
where constituent bodies of the Histadrut (in 
particular, its partisan youth movements and 
settlers’ organizations) developed an extreme 
form of autonomy or pursued their fierce com- 
petition to the point of direct conflict, it was 
always implicitly understood that the compe- 
tition and conflict were not between narrow in- 
terests, but between alternative forms of the 
same idea. The Histadrut felt itself obliged, in 
the general interest, to make decisions and elimi- 
nate frictions, but not especially to represent 
the general welfare and common ideal against 
the incursions of special interests. 

The latter task arose for the Histadrut first 
in the case of cooperative groups affiliated with 
the labor federation who seemed to be develop- 
ing in a direction opposed to Zionist Socialist 
ideals. They employed hired labor for private 
profit. They used the profits of their enterprise 
to enhance their own standards of living beyond 
the modest limits of other workingmen, instead 
of turning them back into improvements of 
their equipment and service. For the first time 
the Histadrut saw itself confronted with the 
task of imposing upon its own members con- 
formity: with the aims and style of life of the 
Socialist Zionist ideal. It was a task in which 
the Histadrut had only a moderate success, in 
the particular case. 

To a much smaller, but still an appreciable 
extent the Histadrut is aware of a similar prob- 
lem—certainly it apprehends the possibility of 
similar problems—in relation to Histadrut en- 
terprises, on the one hand, and to the new Na- 
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tional Unions, on the other. The autonomous 
managements of such firms as Solel Boneh have 
problems to deal with which are far too tech- 
nical for the Histadrut Executive as a whole to 
be able to exercise effective control. Their re- 
sponsibility, involving the solvency of huge en- 
terprises, is too serious to expect that they will 
always without hesitation be ready to subordi- 
nate their managerial outlook to general Socialist 
Zionist ideals. In the same way, the new Na- 
tional Unions must necessarily be given a large 
area of discretion in their special fields, and they 
cannot infallibly be relied upon to subordinate 
the demands of their particular trades to the 
overall interests of “the movement.” 


Questions arise, for example, as between the 
Physicians’ Union and the Kupat Holim, the 
Histadrut health insurance plan, which involve 
differences of social philosophy. The physicians 
may demand the right to private practice while 
employed in Histadrut hospitals or clinics, while 
the general Histadrut feeling is that a doctor 
in the public service can only give full and im- 
partial service to his clinic and hospital patients 
if he derives no special profit from any of them 
as private patients. Similarly, physicians (or for 
that matter, direct Histadrut employees) may 
feel their salaries should be calculated not to 
give them an equal standard of living with other 
workers as a general average, but to give them 
the higher standard they could get on a free 
market, or to put them on a level with, not well 
below, the cooperative bus drivers. They feel 
they cannot be expected to agree to a standard 
of living which does not permit them to pay 
for their children’s secondary and advanced 
education, so that the next generation of doctors 
or economists will have to be recruited from 
among bus drivers or skilled building workers 
alone. 


T IS A SERIOUS CONCERN of old-time Histadrut 
leaders today just how to deal with such prob- 
lems. On some issues, they will increasingly 
yield to special interests which growing special- 
ization of occupations are making permanent. 
Mcre and more, “incentives” (“premiums” for 
work beyond set quotas, rebates from income 
tax on overtime pay or “premium” pay, piece 
work rather than daily rates) rather than 
“ideals” are the motives called into play in a 
situation where productivity, discipline, and 
organization are necessary rather than the elas- 
ticity, devotion, and improvization of earlier 
times. On the other hand, the emergencies of 
the time call for direct sacrifices of special in- 
terests, for a deliberate lowering of general liv- 
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ing standards. It is a matter of concern for the 
Histadrut that the new autonomy of the Na- 
tional Trade Unions should not place hindrances 
in the way of carrying out general policies which 
may at a given moment be opposed to special 
interests. 

The old organization of the Histadrut, with 
its strong central authorities in the Local Labor 
Council and the Histadrut Executive, has there- 
fore by no means been scrapped. The National 
Unions function under the general supervision 
of the General Executive’s Trade Union depart- 
ment. They negotiate detailed collective agree- 
ments, but cannot, for example, call strikes or 
undertake other measures affecting general pol- 
icy without the approval of the Local Council 
concerned, or the General Executive. A general 
wage policy for all labor is laid down by the 
whole Histadrut, and the National Trade Unions 
are required to conform to it. 


HUS, THE CONTEMPORARY picture of the 

Histadrut begins to resemble a diagram of 
checks and balances, and the problem of the 
Histadrut is becoming one of government, of 
control. Contributing to this result is another 
highly significant development which is only 
now reaching full bloom. This is the association 
with the Histadrut—and particularly with its 
Trade Union Department—of workers’ organi- 
zations formerly existing on the outside, and 
admitted to Histadrut membership under special 
conditions. 

Two types of workers’ organizations long 
existed outside the Histadrut. One type con- 
sisted of a number of professional organizations. 
Some of them, notably the Teachers’ Organi- 
zation, dated from a period long before the 
Histadrut was organized, and had a long and 
honorable record to its credit. The integration of 
these groups, even though they were relatively 
small in membership, was important for the 
Histadrut for many reasons. First of all, the 
Histadrut was particularly interested in “work- 
ers of the brain” as well as “workers of the 
hand,” just as it had succeeded in bringing under 
the same roof farmers and workers, self-em- 
ployed workers as well as employees. Then, also, 
the reason given by many who opposed the as- 
sociation of these professional unions with the 
Histadrut was opposition to joining what they 
called a partisan organization. But the basic 
conception of the Histadrut was that it was a 
general labor organization, comprising all work- 
ers of hand and brain, and directing this force 
according to Zionist and Labor ideals. 

In the past few years the latter view of the 


situation has prevailed in most professional or-_ 
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ganizations in Israel, after long discussions in 
which the Histadrut made a number of com- 
promises on questions of organization. Archi- 
tects’, engineers’, and physicians’ associations 
joined with the Histadrut trade union in their 
field, on the understanding, however, that re- 
search and educational functions of their asso- 
ciations would continue under their own purely 
professional auspices. 

In the case of the Teachers’ Union an addi- 
tional compromise was arrived at. In 1947 the 
non-Histadrut association joined the Histadrut 
Trade Union department en bloc, but it was 
left up to individual members to decide whether 
they would join the Histadrut as individuals or 
not. The reason for this strange decision was 
that a significant part of the teachers’ organi- 
zation consisted of the teachers of the Mizrahi 
(religious) school system. Other teachers, too, 
denied the claim of the Histadrut to be a gen- 
eral organization, insisting that the Socialist 
Zionist views dominant in the Histadrut gave it 
a partisan cast. For teachers with these views 
the new agreement offered an opportunity to 
associate collectively with the Histadrut in all 
purely trade union matters, while remaining 
individually outside the Histadrut as a political, 
cultural. welfare and colonizing agency. Those 
who adhered to Histadrut principles, on the 
other hand, enjoyed full membership; and the 
existence of two parallel professional organiza- 
tions in the same field came to an end. 


THis AGREEMENT PROVED immediately unac- 

ceptable to one particular group, the teachers 
of the Mizrahi schools, mainly because of the 
existence of a rival labor organization, Hapoel 
Hamizrahi, specifically representing their own 
philosophy. Such political labor organizations, 
indeed, constituted the main obstacle to the 
Histadrut aim of organizing the entire working 
population in a single body. For many years 
now the Histadrut has represented about three- 
fourths of the workers in Israel. Ten percent 
remained unorganized while the remaining 15 
percent were members of the rival labor organ- 
izations of Hapoel Hamizrahi, the ultra-Ortho- 
dox Poale Agudat Israel, the Revisionists, and 
the right-wing General Zionists. 

From the very inception of these organiza- 
tions the Histadrut made continual efforts to 
bring them together in a single body. None of 
these efforts had complete success, but at least 
some results were achieved in removing major 
sources of friction. Under the pressure of the 
Zionist Congresses, the several labor organiza- 
tions agreed to set up a common labor exchange. 
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Previously each union had sought collective 
agreements with employers, committing them 
to take union workers exclusively from the labor 
exchange controlled by the particular union. 
Now the Histadrut agreed to a compromise that 
was to end political competition over jobs. All 
labor organizations registered their members in 
a joint labor-controlled exchange, in which the 
minor labor organizations, representing 15 per- 
cent of the workers, were given parity as a group 
with the Histadrut, representing 75 percent of 
the workers. ; 

A much closer relationship was established be- 
tween the Histadrut and Hapoel Hamizrahi, 
through two channels. First, the two organi- 
zations followed a parallel policy in wage and 
employment negotiations, so that the standards 
set up by Histadrut collective agreements were 
also those applying in Hapoel Hamizrahi con- 
tracts with employers. Second, the membership 
of Hapoel Hamizrahi was admitted to the 
Histadrut health insurance scheme, Kupat 
Holim. 

Thus, like the teachers after the 1947 agree- 
ment, Hapoel Hamizrahi had long enjoyed at 
least a partial affiliation with the Histadrut. To 
be sure, Kupat Holim membership was the 
easiest and least “committed” of ways in which 
to join Histadrut. The health insurance scheme 
had originally been organized as a cooperative 
long before the Histadrut itself was established, 
and it always had, in addition to Histadrut mem- 
bers who belonged automatically, many other 
clients or members not associated with the 
Histadrut. These included Hapoel Hamizrahi 
members, as we have seen, but also (under an 
agreement with the Jewish Agency) new im- 
migrants, Arab workers, and any individuals 
who desired to avail themselves of the service. 
It was quite another matter for the Histadrut 
to admit Hapoel Hamizrahi, or for Hapoel 
Hamizrahi to-join the Histadrut, on a partial 
membership basis similar to that offered the 
teachers. For one thing, the Histadrut Con- 
stitution provides that, “No worker can be a 
member of a (Histadrut) trade union without 
being a member of the Histadrut.” As we have 
seen this provision was more or less disregarded 
in order to make possible the entry of the 
teachers into the Histadrut. It was now far 
more directly ignored in the agreement accepted 
during the past year for a partial union of the 
Histadrut and Hapoel Hamizrahi. 


After years of negotiation, both labor organ- 
izations have finally agreed that Hapoel Hamiz- 
rahi as a body joins the Trade Union Department 
of the Histadrut. The privilege of incomplete 
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affiliation is not reserved for iridividuals, as in 
the case of the teachers, but applies to the whole 
Hapoel Hamizrahi membership. Hapoel Hamiz- 
rahi, under the agreement, maintains its mutual 
aid institutions, and, of course, its own separate 
political, cultural, and colonization activities. 
In national and local trade unions, Hapoel 
Hamizrahi participates in proportion to its 
membership and voting strength. But in the 
Histadrut Executive and Local Labor Councils, 
where ultimate policy determinations are made, 
Hapoel Hamizrahi agrees to participate only in 
an advisory capacity. 


[= May BE DouBTED whether this is the final 

form that will be taken by the consolidation of 
the workers within the Histadrut—even if we 
no longer hear any talk (as we did two or three 
years ago) of government action to make 
Histadrut membership compulsory for all 
workers. The Histadrut will undoubtedly ex- 
tend its efforts of consolidation to other non- 
controversial fields, such as mutual aid, coloniza- 
tion, economic enterprise, etc. But in the mean- 
time, the form of partial Histadrut membership, 
through affiliation with the Trade Union depart- 
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ment, has at one large leap given the Histadrut 
a huge proportional increase in its coverage of 
the workers. If, as is expected, Poale Agudat 
Israel follows Hapoel Hamizrahi and joins the 
Histadrut Trade Union Department, the only 
remaining rival trade union will be that of the 
Revisionists. The Histadrut trade union net- 
work will cover close to 90 percent of the 
working population of Israel. With such un- 
precedented figures of trade union membership 
the Histadrut has, indeed, made good its claim 
to constitute the general labor organization of 
Israel. But in the process many problems have 
arisen concerning the realization of the other 
Histadrut aspiration: to unite the whole work- 
ing population around a clear, common philos- 
ophy of basic Labor Zionism. The Histadrut 
Executive still represents only the long-estab- 
lished parties always affiliated with it, even 
though those still outside have agreed to be con- 
trolled in trade union activities by the general 
policies laid down by it. But the differences in 
membership between the trade unions and the 
control group raises the possibility that the 
Executive may yet encounter difficulties in con- 
trolling the unions similar to its difficulties with 
the cooperatives. 
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This is not the place to enumerate the other 
difficulties which have arisen for the Executive: 
the political cleavage within it, the tendency to 
yield policy making in some fields to the govern- 
ment or to the political parties. ‘These, too, 
are part of a larger picture, the main theme of 
which is the struggle of a body committed to a 
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powerful central idea to keep its idea alive, ef- 
fective, and controlling, when by its great and 
many-faceted success it has created material 
entities each with its power thrust and divergent 
direction. It must now attempt the task of 
governing what it has created. 


The Book Of Two Brothers 


Extracts from Letters by Rivka, Ephraim and Zwi Guber 


Note: “Two Brothers” consists of a mother’s mem- 
ories of her sons (Ephraim and Zwi who fell in the 
Israeli War at the ages of 20 and 17, respectively) 
and of the sons’ letters and diaries from childhood 
to youth. Upon publication in Israel, the book 
made an extraordinary impression. Ben Gurion hailed 
the mother, Rivka Guber, as a mother of the Mac- 
cabees. 


Though a number of collections of letters show- 
ing the heroism and idealism of young Sabras had 
already appeared, the exceptional appeal of this book 
may be attributed to the fact that a total picture 
of a Palestinian family, rooted in the land, emerges 
through the letters. Each of the writers is unusually 
articulate and sensitive, and contributes a charac- 
teristic note to the picture, so that the book is in the 
deepest sense a unit. “Two Brothers” is not only a 
shining human document but a real contribution 
to the understanding of Israel, as seen from within. .. 


Due to the limitations of space, only a few selec- 
tions are given here. The original poems and writings 
of the remarkably gifted boys have been omitted since 
they are of particular interest in the original Hebrew. 
The editors of JEwisH FRONTIER hope that these brief 
extracts may stimulate interest in the publication 


of the whole. 


The translation from the Hebrew was made by 
I. M. Lask. 


The Birth of Ephraim 
| mama was my fourth child, and the first to 


remain alive. In my notes I wrote about his 
birth: “The birth began at eight in the morning and 
ended at ten in the night. During all that time I did 
not as much as utter a moan, for that was my vow.” 
In actual fact I had ceased to seream even during 
my first child-birth, which was difficult and very 
prolonged. At the time I was only nineteen, small 
and weak. It was in the middle of the winter of 
1921, a year which has not yet been forgotten 
throughout Russia; a year of famine and destruction 
following the World War and the Civil War. I 
went to the Maternity Home through sheer neces- 
sity. It did not have heating or food for the mothers, 
while the attitude of the nurses and the doctor was 


one of indifference and virtual disregard. Maybe 
they were ‘also hungry. 

Until that time I had never imagined that a per- 
son could suffer such physical anguish. The dread- 
ful thing was that there was nobody beside me, 
while the midwife did not even approach me; I 
suppose because the time had not yet come when 
she could help in any way. This loneliness in the 
unfamiliar institution increased my suffering and 
I never stopped screaming. Then the midwife finally 
approached me and said sternly: “What is wrong 
with you Jewesses that you have to create such a 
row with your shrieks? There is another woman 
giving birth next to you, and her birth is harder than 
yours, but she does not bother anybody.” 


Only then did I look at the neighboring bed. I 
now saw for the first time that there a simple Rus- 
sian woman was also suffering in the pangs of birth. 
I shall never forget. her face. It was almost black 
with sheer effort, streaming with sweat, her eyes 
protruding, her teeth biting her hand .. . After that 
I stopped shouting. 

After the birth we continued to lie next to one 
another. I was happy, for my little girl was pretty 
and had a good weight, in spite of the difficult con- 
ditions of my pregnancy. She was lying beside me, 
for at the time the infants were left with the mothers 
because of the lack of heating and for fear that they 
might take cold. My neighbor’s child had died dur- 
ing the premature birth. Her husband had beaten 
her when he had been drunk. 


Six weeks later, when I kissed the feet of my 
daughter’s tiny corpse, having been unable to guard 
her from trouble even during those few days, I 
already knew clearly that birth pangs are not at all 
hard, and that henceforward I would always give 
birth with joy. 

And so it was with Ephraim. At first the pleasant 
midwife at Hadassah was astonished at my courage, 
and even cited me as an example to other mothers 
who were lying in the same room with me. But after 
hours and hours had passed, when I was the last one 
in the maternity room, she began to feel appre- 
hensive and to wonder whether there was something 
wrong. When she would ask me in genuine com- 
miseration: “Are you suffering badly?” I would an- 
swer laughing: “Not at all.” I suppose that my 
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heart must have prophesied to me that I would al- 
ways rejoice for having given birth to him. 

But after Ephraim, for whom we had been wait- 
ing so longingly, came forth into the world it turned 
out that the world was not going to be at all friendly 
to him. While I was still at Hadassah I feared that 
I would not have the milk with which to nurse my 
child. The nurses calmed me down by saying that 
after my return home I would gather strength, and 
more milk would come of itself. 

When I returned to my little dwelling in Rehobot, 
in a lonely courtyard on a lofty hill at the edge of 
the colony, I remained cut off, as it were, from the 
whole world. In those days there were no paved or 
properly built roads or paths in Rehobot. The heavy 
rains dug deep runnels and wadis (ravines). It 
meant risking one’s life to come down the hill with 
the child. With good reason I called the alley lead- 
ing to my dwelling by the name “Golgotha”. 

The nurse at the “Tippat Halav” (Child Welfare 
Center), who came to visit me after my return from 
the hospital told me: “Put the idea that you 
won’t be able to nurse him out of your head. Just 
be obstinate and the milk will come.” 


I did what she advised me. The little boy, who 
cried almost constantly to begin with, ceased com- 
pletely after three or four days, and almost stopped 
sleeping as well. When anyone went over to him 
he would open weary eyes 2 moment, and then close 
them again. It was clear that this was not a healthy 
sleep. We called the doctor. He found that I had 
next to no milk.. The child had to be put on artificial 
food. 


The little boy promptly reacted to this by intestinal 
poisoning. We went to a well-known doctor in Tel- 
Aviv, and he said that Ephraim must be provided 
with mother’s milk until the age of three months 
if we wished to assure his subsequent health. 


Mother’s milk! It seemed to me something like 
the bird-milk of folklore. Where was it to be ob- 


tained? 


The daily wage of 17% piasters (less than 
ninety cents at the time) which Mordecai used to 
receive for his work in the orange grove did not make 
it any easier for us to find mother’s milk. I could 
not face this new crisis. I was worn down with 
six years of waiting for happy motherhood and the 
numerous sicknesses which I had experienced during 
this period. I had reached the absolute limit of my 
capacity for suffering. I no longer knew what to 
do except to weep. 


Then it began to be Mordecai’s turn to worry 
about Ephraim’s feeding. The truth is that we were 
both almost equally fitted for this. But he did not 
lose his self-control and his healthy practical sense 
showed him the way. 

He discussed the matter with the doctor and the 
nurse, and they decided that in view of the emer- 
gency other mothers whose babies were healthy and 
well-developed should contribute one nursing a day 
for my starving child. In this way six mothers volun- 
teered. But for various reasons these wet nurses kept 
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on changing, and we always had to look for fresh 
ones. And so by the end of the month Ephraim’s 
fostermothers numbered a dozen and a half. 

When I sometimes ask myself where it was that 
Ephraim could have obtained that stoic character 
of his, that capacity to concentrate all his spiritual 
strength in time of trouble so as to stand firm, where 
he learned to remain calm at a time when every 
nerve was as tense and taut as a violin string, the 
only answer I can give is that his father must have 
taught him all these things in those days, when he 
went out with the fortnight-old baby in the drench- 
ing rain in order to take him to the source of his 
sustenance. 


The winter night is a long one, but it was never 
as long as in those days. As soon as dawn came 
Mordecai would wrap the child in a raincoat over 
all the many wraps, and holding him like a Torah 
scroll he would start out on the day’s rounds with 


him. There were days when he would only return. 


late at night, for the weather was particularly bad 
at the time. We lived quite a distance away, and 
it was not worth while to bring the infant home 
after each feeding. Ephraim would be nursed by one 
of the mothers, would sleep there, and three hours 
later Mordecai would come and take him to another 
mother. 


Women of all classes and all communities in Re- 
hobot nursed Ephraim. I then had an exceptional 
opportunity to really get to know what people 
were like. Every woman stood before me just as 
she was, without any cover or mask. It is very hard 
for a mother to take from her own child for an- 
other: It is no less difficult to give the breast to a 
strange child whom she has not carried under her 
own heart; and the poorest of them all were the 
most sensitive to the sufferings of others. 


There is one mother whom I shall never forget. 
That is Rina the Sephardi. She was one of the first 
six volunteers. When I came to her for the first 
time, I doubted whether she ought to nurse any 
child, even her own; for she was thin and pale. We 
faced a difficult problem. Not a single one of the 
mothers agreed to give the child the first nursing 
at six in the morning or the last at ten at night; for 
those hours are important to the mother, as she 
needs them for her own rest. Thereupon Rina 
decided that she would give those two nursings. And 
so Mordecai would carry Ephraim along to this 
saintly woman, who lived in a forsaken alley at a 
considerable distance from our own home. 


On one occasion there was a really terrible rain- 
storm. I sat until exceedingly late, waiting for the 
father to return at last with the baby. It was 
close to midnight before they came. We did not 
have much time left to sleep, for the father would 
have to go back with him before dawn. I lay awake, 
listening to the storm outside, and thought, whence 
will my help come? The child also kept on weeping 
bitterly. And then, at five in the morning, when 
stars could still be seen through the window, some- 
body knocked at the door. On the porch stood a 
woman wearing a raincoat and huge hip boots. 
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Rina had also been unable to sleep all that night, 
thinking how the baby would have to be dragged 
about again in such weather; and she had decided to 
come to him. 

When she sat on the chair nursing my son, I 
could see a real halo round her head. 


All Rehobot was agog. They were all sorry for the 
infant, who had to “eat days” like a traditional 
yeshiva student at so tender an age; and for his 
mother who wept all day long as though someone 
had died. If I went out into the street people would 
show that they felt sorry for me. One day a little 
woman whom I did not know came up to me in 
the street. She was in a state of very advanced 
pregnancy herself, and she spoke to me with tears 
in her eyes: “My heart cries for you when I see 
your husband going round from door to door with 
the baby. My children always had plenty of mother’s 
milk. If my confinement goes well this time, I shall 
nurse your child too.” 

And so it came about. Hemda gave birth to her 
third daughter, and at the end of the week after 
the birth she took me into her home together with 
Ephraim. Never have I met a person so generous 
as this Hemda. One should not suppose that she 
had so much to spare. Her husband was an agri- 
cultural worker and at that time was in the midst of a 
long period of unemployment. Together with their 
three children they lived on the upper floor of a 
crazy old hut with two storeys. Whenever I climbed 
up the wobbling wooden ladder I was afraid that 
it would break underneath me. And before very 
long, to be sure, the local Council ordered the tenants 
to vacate the house for fear of its collapse. 

And yet we felt happy and warm in the poor 
home, sheltered by Hemda. A stream of life poured 
from her blessed breast, and not only into Ephraim. 
Two months later both of us went away from there 
healthy, and prepared for the struggles ahead. 

There was only one thing that I could not forget 
for a long time. During the months of the nursing 
the little boy laughed only at Hemda. He recognized 
her face before anything else, and would smile all 
over when she approached him. He kept his first 
love for her. I have never felt such acute envy as 
I did then. 

When he was a year old he was delightful in both 
intelligence and appearance. 

I so much wanted to buy Ephraim a pair of shoes 
for his birthday. Those first little shoes of which 
every young mother dreams! I scraped together 
mil after mil for this purpose out of our meagre 
budget. ‘And still I renounced the shoes in order 
to photograph Ephraim. I ordered two dozen photos 
and sent them as gifts to each mother who had nursed 
Ephraim. 

And I sewed him his first shoes out of an old felt 
hat. 

The family prospered. Two other children, Zwi 
and Hayele, were born. In the household, because 
of the intensity of Rivka, the ideal values of pioneer 
Palestine were both realized and heightened. The chil- 
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dren shared in the farm-work, memorized chapters 
of the Bible which they offered as birthday gifts to 
adults instead of more trivial presents, and throve 
physically. The Sabbath was observed traditionally. 
Rivka writes: “I have made a practice of celebrating 
the Sabbath Eve as I saw it in the home of my 
parents .. . the presence of the Shechina ennobles 
the soul.” 

When Ephraim reached school age, Rivka embroi- 
dered a flag as a present to the school. With it she 
sent the letter reproduced below. It was read fifteen 
years later at a memorial meeting at the school for 
Ephraim and Zwi. : 

“During the day I was busy working and making 
something of the farm and my home in a moshav 
in Israel, but at night I embroidered and thought 
to myself: Just think, round this flag little children 
will rally and become a great army; and they will 
go out to win freedom, culture and a country for 
our persecuted and suffering people. 

“Happy children! For you are born in the home- 
land, and we have not caused you to inherit the 
burden of yearnings from which so many generations 
suffered. From the day you were born the light of 
the pure skies of the homeland was seen reflected 
in your eyes. Your tiny hands have played with its 
sand. Those are the hands with which you will sow 
and plant amid these sands, where you played when 
you were tiny. The Shechina rests upon your finger- 
tips. May the hands that grow up to toil be blessed! 

“Gather strength in your arms, and a brave spirit 
in your souls, and raise the banner proudly and 
firmly.” 

The diaries and the letters of the boys describe in 
detail the pranks and pleasures as well the intellectual 
development of these bright and happy children. 

The trip to'the “big city” of Tel Aviv, the adven- 
tures of Hemda, the cow, the trials of raising chicks 
or melons are all recounted with exuberance. But a 
tremendous sense of discipline and conscientiousness 
is always apparent. 

When World War Il breaks out Ephraim is 
shocked at the YisHuv’s failure to respond in large 
numbers to the British Army’s call for recruits. The 
father, Mordecai, is rejected for reasons of health. 
Ephraim persuades him to contribute 25% of his 
meager monthly wages to the fund for soldiers’ 
families. 

Rivka, walking with Ephraim past a poster calling 
for women volunteers, asks her son, “Whom are 
they calling?” He answers, “You, mother.” 

Rivka enlists, leaving Ephraim, barely 14 years 
old, and his father in charge of the farm, the 
ten-year old Zwi and the three year old sister. Rivka’s 
step was severely criticized by the community, as 
Ephraim’s letters indicate: 


These are the last days that mother is spending at 
home (until March 1st). Our mood here is very 
bad, nobody enters the house. Since people have 
got to know that mother has joined up, they all seem 
to be boycotting us, and even those who are closest 
have not come to visit mother when she was sick 
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a few days ago; and it seems as though they all 
think that what mother has done is a kind of crime. 
And has mother gone for herself? Why, this is a 
public-spirited action. You might suppose that the 
village objects to women with families joining up. 
And certainly they all think that mother does not 
love us and is trying to run away from home. Yet 
we are the ones who really know how much mother 
does love us and will love us to her very last moment, 
and how much she always tried to educate us in 
her spirit. She never was satisfied with what is 
already there, she always wanted something better 
and higher. And what has come out of all this? 
Two days ago H.P. visited us and expressed her 
opinion, saying that she thought that what mother 
had done was something negative, and if other have- 
roth (women comrades) did the same, she would 
find it necessary as a member of the Moetzet Hapoalot 
(Women Workers Council) to speak against it in 
= Is this really the opinion of Moetzet Hapo- 
alot? 


We are very depressed, and would be very happy 
indeed if you could come to clear the air a little! 


Ephraim. 


Wednesday 18-8-42 
Dear mother (who was already in the army) 


It seems to me that a long time has already passed 
since you went. Every. day seems like a year to me. 
But I always console myself with the thought that 
it was worth-while sacrificing everything for the 
victory and for our honour. Let no man say that 
our old age has shamed our youth and that the Jew- 
ish nation which produced the warriors of Massada 
and the warriors of Bar Kochba, is now expiring 
without any strength. 


I am working at the farm as well as I can. Haya 
is a very good girl and obeys me in everything. 
Zvi also obeys me more than before, and so far 
there have been no quarrels between us. The work 
is progressing well. I have planted the nursery and 
- the vegetables. 


Zvi is now at home and is helping to clean the 
courtyard. Our program is about as follows: We 
get up at half past six. Zvi puts the house in order, 
I work on the farm and father prepares breakfast. 
After the meal I go to the courtyard with Haya, 
Zvi washes the dishes and father goes to the Experi- 
ment Station (at Rehobot, where he was. working at 
the time). At ten thirty we stop working. I milk 
the cows and the three of us go to Rachel to eat 
dinner. After the food.we lie down to rest. After 
that Zvi does his lessons. Towards evening I help 
father around the farm. 


You may be calm, mother. You can be sure that 
We are managing without you no worse than we 
do with you. Father wants to take Fogel’s orange 
grove and grow fodder there for the cows be- 
cause I have time to spare, as the courtyard is small 
and there is not enough work. 
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THE NEW YORK COUNCIL 
PIONEER WOMEN 


on behalf of all its Chaverot, extends warmest 
greetings and best wishes, on the occasion of the 
5th Anniversary of Medinath Israel. 


May Israel ever grow strong and progressive and 

may the spirit of freedom, justice, democracy pre- 

vail, and may she continue to live in peace and 
dignity forever. 


EDA POLLACK, Council Chairman 
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How are you getting on? How do you fit into 


your new life? Blessings on you, mother, and keep 


strong. We promise you that we shall accept all the 
inconveniences with love as you do. If only the war 
would end soon, so that you could return to your 
home and find everything in order as it was when 
you left. g» 


From your son who loves and esteems you, 
Ephraim. 


When Ephraim reaches the age of 16, he gives his 
age as 17, and joins the army. His letters from the 
Jewish Brigade in Italy are amazingly mature for so 
young a boy. He describes his meetings with Jew- 
ish survivors, and also finds time to discuss his moth- 
er’s suggestions about his reading, as well as to re- 
assure his Spartan parents in regard to his plans after 
demobilization. He will not leave the farm. 


3-7-45 ... Dear Mother, Father, Zvi and Haya, 


We have just come back from a visit to refugees 
who have arrived here from Germany. We saw 
about twenty lads and children from a concentration 
camp who were saved by a miracle. To my regret 
I could not talk to them because I do not know 
Yiddish. One of them, about my own age, was inter- 
ested in my tOmmygun. I showed it to him and 
tried to talk to him in the international language, 
with my hands and feet. Anyway, we became friends 
and when we left I gave him my penknife as a gift. 


We are all full of a sense of responsibility towards 
the refugees. It is only necessary to say “Go” or 
“Do” for each one of us to do all that is required of 
him, without any talk or argument. 


The physical state of the refugees is quite good. 
It seems that many of them have a tendency to 
fatten up after the prolonged starvation. The youth 
astonishes us with their overflowing energy. They 
all want to reach Eretz Israel, to work there and do 
things, and we have to help them in every way pos- 


sible. 


At length our army troupe has reached us as well. 
How pleasant it is to hear the Hebrew language 
from the stage, and to know that we have artistic 
forces of our own... 


What you write, Mother, about books for study 
is only partly correct. I am unable at present to 
force myself to read a bad and boring book, like 
the one you sent me about Socialism. And in my 
opinion it is not really necessary either to choose 
a queer style specifically in order to express deep 
ideas and the greatness of the writer does not lie 
in that. Excuse me, Mother, but it seems to me that 
you have a kind of weakness for hard and dry books 
in particular. As for me, I am satisfied in having 
failed once with Stalin’s book on. “Problems of 
Leninism.” I read the book with great effort, and 
reached the conclusion that although Stalin may be 
a famous man he is a poor writer with little analyti- 
cal power. And since there ‘are so many good books, 
I have decided to refrain as far as possible from read- 
ing books of little value. Thank you for the Dickens 
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book, “The Pickwick Papers”. That I really en- 
joyed. Send me books to study if you can. 


6-8-45 .. . Brussels (A letter to young friends in 
Kfar Warburg) 


I am finishing the letter which I began in Ger- 
many. For six days we crossed Europe in lorries 
on which the Magen David is painted. We passed 
the tremendous walls and fortifications of the Sieg- 
fried Line and the Maginot Line, on which such 
great hopes were set and which proved such a failure! 
France was not saved by the Maginot Line, for a 
fortification is only an aid to the fighting man. 


As soon as we had crossed the frontier we found 
ourselves in a different atmosphere, although the 
frontier is not a natural one and there is no dif- 
ference in scenery between Germany and France. 
And although the surroundings here are far more 
poverty stricken and dirty, and there is disorder in 
the villages, yet the heart feels easy. The reception 
we received everywhere here is indescribable. People 
crowded in the streets, waving their handkerchiefs 
at us. Girls threw us kisses. 


And above all, the Jews whom we met on our 
way kissed our emblem and felt us with their hands, 
as though it was hard for them to understand 
whether this was dream or reality. Many of them 
had never heard at all that the Brigade existed, 
and we seemed like an hallucination to them. I was 
one of the first small group of soldier who paid a 
visit to Brussels. The Jews there absolutely fell 
upon us. They did not believe what they saw. One 
of them caught hold of my comrade and me, and 
with tears in his eyes begged us to go and eat at 
his home in order that his wife might also see us. 
I shall never forget the enthusiastic welcome we 
found at his home. He went about with us all day 
long, to show us the town. I find it hard only be- 
cause I do not know Yiddish. The Jews every- 
where stare at me as the “goy” from Eretz Israel. 
There are also Zionist youth organizations here, and 
each of us can do a great deal for them. Wher- 
ever there are Jews we have tasks. The days after 
the fighting, when the slogan “home we go” was 
in the air, have gone by. Now none of us complains. 
But sometimes we have the feeling that we have been 
forgotten, as though apart from the family we have 
nobody in Eretz Israel. Has the Yishuv really for- 
gotten its soldiers? And what about those who have 
no relations? Who will worry about them? This 
question is worrying many of us. and embittering 
lives which are hard enough even without that. 


Yesterday was exactly a year since I joined up. 
It seems to me that I have been away from you 
overseas for many years. Yet not for a single moment 
in my life shall I regret that I went. I would not 
have forgiven myself if I had remained at home 
during the period of the war. This has been a fate- 
ful year for me and for all of us. During it we have 
passed a long way from war to peace. Doubtless 
you will find it hard to recognize me when I return, 
although my outer appearance has not changed and 
I have not grown even one centimeter. 
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Who knows as well as I do, after having crossed 
the whole of Europe from Southern Italy to North- 
ern Belgium, that there is no place which has what 
Eretz Israel has, for everything is ruined, destroyed, 
outworn. If only we may be able to remain at our 
post honorably to the very last, and that our 
survivors may be able to reach a secure shore. And 
let us hope that the coming year may be one of 
redemption and success for all of us. For that is 
something which depends in some measure on our- 
selves as well. 

Ephraim. 


29-3-46: My dears, 

I have just received a letter from father, from 
which it appears that you have received a slightly 
‘incorrect idea of my plans after demobilization. I 
have not yet resolved on any course, nor on entering 
a settlement organization. Since I am no longer 
a child, it is necessary to think about practical ends, 
even though not in the sense accepted by so many 
and which we dislike. The chief reason why I did 
not wish to decide my future for the time being is 
the farm. I know that it is waiting for me, and it 
needs my work for some time to come. Yet it 
cannot be a final solution for me. I do not propose 
to run away from the farm, as you seem to fear. 
Does my decision to go on studying in any way 
contradict my working on the farm? I did not intend 
to enter school again. I intended to study after 
work. I am not interested in any diploma, but in 
obtaining knowledge which I lack and which inter- 
ests me. And above al, I do not think myself much 
different from anybody else, nor very gifted. I 
want to bring the country a maximum of use, and 
so I have to learn something more. All this, of course, 
provided that matters in the country develop 
normally and quiet reigns. There will doubt- 
less be full agreement about this between us. We 
have never grown accustomed to sitting back and 
resting and letting others shed their blood; and 
doubtless we shall not do this in the future either. 
You have nothing to worry about. The behavior 
of the parents is an example for the children, and 
I have enough such examples to be able to decide 
for myself. 


Immediately upon Ephraim’s return to Israel, he 
goes to Cyprus with a group of D.P.’s in order to 
assist the illegal immigration into Palestine. The 
opportunity for work and study never comes. In 
1948, he joins the Israeli forces and is killed in battle. 
A friend describes the first Passover after Ephraim’s 
death: 


After Ephraim’s Death 


It was the first Passover without him; and thirty 
days since he had fallen. His chair was empty, his 
picture on the table. The walls of the room were 
also covered with photos showing the various stages 
and stations of his life—running like a thrilling 
story, full of daring and bravery. He was there, 
he was with them. And they filled a glass of wine 
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for him, next to the traditional Goblet of Elijah. 
The father’s voice broke as he said the blessing over 
the wine and recited the Haggadah, the traditional 
account of the Exodus from Egypt. The mother 
encouraged the younger son and the girl to raise 
their voices. The festival must not be marred. The 
mother gathered strength for the sake of the father, 
the father regained control of himself for the sake 
of the mother; and the children tried to divert both 
their parents. “Sabbath and festival defer mourn- 
ing,” said the little girl in a hushed and hesitant 
voice, as she saw her father restrain his tears. After 
the festive meal the son read the humorous Hag- 
gadah which Ephraim had composed during his child- 
hood, and which was brought up to date year after 
year by the household as a private supplement to the 
traditional Haggadah. The girl recited a poem in 
memory of Ephraim. Then the mother opened the 
Sefer Agada, the classic collection of Jewish legends 
prepared by the poet Bialik and his colleague Rav- 
nitzky, and read the passage recounting the Death 
of Moses. “Wait until I have blessed Israel, who 
found no satisfaction in me all my life long on ac- 
count of my warnings and rebukes.” She read the 
Biblical account of the daughter of Jephthah. How 
ready those boys and girls had been to be offered 
up in sacrifice! “And she said unto her father, let 
that thing be done tome... ” 

It was then that the idea was first born, of prepar- 
ing a special silver goblet for Ephraim in which wine 
would be poured for him every Passover Eve, 
and on which would be engraved, within an orna- 
mental frame: “Is not Ephraim my dear son, the child 
with whom I play.” And on the other side: “From 
grandfather to grandchild.” The goblet was intended 
as a memorial gift, to be inherited in the future by 
Zvi’s first son, who would bear his brother’s name; 
and by his sons after him. 


Zvi’s letters showed a more purely literary bent 
than Ephraim’s. The younger brother began writing 
poetry early and his letters include correspondence 


with sympathetic editors whom he assures: “Perhaps : 


you think I am younger than I am; I-am already 
16% years old.” And he writes with youthful fervor: 
To live means to create! What sense is there in life 
without creation.” 
Zvi enlisted immediately after Ephraim’s death. 
Before leaving he gave his mother the sketch 
partially reproduced below: 


Mother 
(Dedicated to his mother thirty days after 
Ephraim fell.) 
To you, my mother; to all mothers whose 
sons have fallen in the field. 

“How many sons have you, mother?” 

“Many, my child. I cannot count them, I do not 
even know the name of each one of them. But I 
love them with all my heart.” 

“How can that be?” 

“All of you who have young warm hearts, keen 
and glowing eyes, stormy souls and tousled hair— 
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you are all my sons. My heart trembles for you all 
in the darkness of gloomy nights, when plots are 
hatched and perils are conceived; and a prayer for 
your well-being trembles on my lips.” 

“That is not what I ask! How many sons have 
you, to whom you gave birth in pain, whom you 
bore in your own womb? Tiny fragments of 
humanity, quivering atoms of life who drank your 
blood in secret and kindled the lights of their own 
souls at the fire of your sufferings and love. Human 
sprouts, concealing within themselves all the changes 
and chances of their future life and their struggle 
on the earth, the buds of their hopes, their long- 
ings and their love. Seeds of being which were ab- 
sorbed in you, rooted their threads in your flesh, 
blossomed within you and grew forth from you; 
those to whom you gave birth with the outcry of 
your whole body as it writhed in birthpangs. Are 
they alive, those whom you created not with your 
breath and utterances as when God gave his fiat, but 
with cries of sudden pain and moans of anguish in 
accordance with the command of Nature? And is 
it easier to create like a mother than to create like 
a God?... 

“One, my dear. There is only one for whom I 
knew pain and to whom I gave birth.” 


“And where is he now?” 
“In the battle line, together with all the sons who 
went when they heard the sounding of the alarm.” 


“Did you think to detain him?” 


“He did not even ask me. But I embraced him 
as though he were still my little baby, and I wept 
with pride, with joy and pain.” 

“And does he sometimes come to visit you, 
mother?” 

“Indeed, he does sometimes come to still the pain 
of my yearnings, to gladden the misery of my loneli- 
ness. Quietly he comes at evening, quietly he opens 
the door and enters in silence. His face is weary 
with sleepless nights on guard and blackened with 
dusty sweat, his clothes are stained with dirt and 
filth, his young shoulders are weighed down with 
his haversack and rifle, and the sun of joy is in his 
eyes. Mother! he says, and I laugh through my tears. 
I wish to fall on his neck, to kiss his dusty face, his 
eyes, the stains on his clothes; but he does not permit 
me to do this. He stands facing me powerful and 
tall, his hair unkempt, a sweaty mischievous curl 
clinging to his forehead; and he smiles. I reach only 
up to his chest. Why do you not sit down my child? 
You are so tired! Take off the weight of the rifle 
and the haversack and sit awhile, my son, with 
mother. I shall just hurry to prepare your supper. 
My dear, nothing is too hard for me to do for you. 
Please ask it of me! 

‘Oh, there is no need for anything. I have just 
come for a little while to see you mother, and now 
I have to go!’ ... ‘No! Don’t go! I want to do 
something for you, even if it is only the merest 
trifle! Here, take these. They are roasted peanuts 
and I know that you are fond of them, take them!’ 
But he is in a hurry to depart and vanishes. And 
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I am left all alone with nothing but my double 
orphanhood.” 

“Does he come often?” 

“Sometimes he comes every evening for a brief 
moment to light up my darkness with a smile, and 
afterwards melts away again. But sometimes days 
pass and I do not see his bright face; and the heart 
within me is rent with apprehension and longing.” 

“That is strange. How does he come to you every 
evening when he is so far away! When did he come 
last?” 

“Yesterday. Only yesterday evening. He stood 
beside me and laughed at my fears and longings, 
which forced their way from my lips. ‘Don’t worry 
too much, mother, it isn’t healthy!’ That was what 
he said. And when he turned to go I hurried after 
him and entreated: ‘Let me kiss you at least! Just 
kiss you, that is all! My son!’ But he hastened and 
vanished as always.” 

“And why did he not permit you to kiss him?” 

“J don’t know. He never would let me. Oh, if 
only I could kiss him, kiss him once even if I were 
to die kissing him! But he will not even let me touch 
him since —” 

“Why are you silent, mother! Since when?” 

“Since he fell in battle.” 


Rivka Describes the Last Time 
She Saw Her Son Zvi 


I saw him once again, but just for a moment on 
his way to the front, on the second of July. It was 
a Friday evening. Two lorries full of soldiers passed 
by our house, and their singing carried far and wide, 
after the fashion of soldiers going off to the front. We 
had already grown quite used to this sight, but still 
the song gripped the heart afresh every time. All 
of a sudden a lorry stopped exactly opposite our 
house. Out jumped soldiers who streamed into the 
courtyard, and Zvi in the wide-brimmed hat em- 
braced me. “Mother, we are going to the Negev 
tonight!” He could not pass the house on his way 
to the front without taking leave of us by at least 
a glance; and he persuaded his commander by promis- 
ing that the soldiers could pick as many plums as 
they desired. For the trees in the courtyard were 
heavy with fruit, and there was nobody to pick it. 
During the few moments that the soldiers sur- 
rounded the trees we both entered the house. For 
the last time Zvi saw the sight which k= loved most 
throughout his brief life: The atmosphere of the 
approaching Sabbath to be felt in the home, the white 
tablecloth, the embroidered cloth over the bread, the 
candles in the candlesticks, a bottle and glasses for 
wine. The large table had been opened and prepared 
for eight people, although only we two “old folks” 
had remained at home. Zvi asked at once: ‘Are 
there guests?” “Of course,” said I. ‘Most of the 
women have left the village with their children, so 
I have invited the neighbors to the Friday evening 
meal.” He liked this very much, looked at me af- 
fectionately and his gaze travelled to the pictures 
of Ephraim on the wall. 

“And where is Father?” 


e 
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Unfortunately Father was away at the moment, 
and the commander urged his men to start. 
And now something happened which Zvi described 
so powerfully in “Mother”. I looked for something 
to give him but could not find it. The soldiers were 
going off to the isolated Negev through the fields 
of durrah along a narrow and dangerous path. They 
would have to go on foot for several kilometers, and 
could not take any unnecessary burdens. Zvi stood 
beside me, a head and shoulders taller than I, so 
that I only reached his chest. He was bearing with 
him his life, which was so precious to me that every 
human concept is too pale to offer words for it. He 
carried his life, like all these lads, for not one of 
them had more than his own life. That he was pre- 
pared to give, like every other one of them, with- 
out hesitation or consideration, and a deep inner 
tranquillity filled his entire being. And I, unlike 
him, was burning with the helpless desire to give 
him something, but I had nothing. Neither he nor 
any other of them needed anything. They took 
nothing with them on the way, save their young 
and blossoming lives; and those they also gave for 
us. 

Before he left the gate he stood leaning fog a 
moment against the wide-branching tree on which 
he himself had carved, after his brother’s death, the 
words, “Ephraim’s Corner.” With his heart he took 
leave of that lovely corner which he had planted 
in memory of his older brother; of the green grass, 
the lilies, the round flowerbed, the benches under 
olive trees, the large table with seats under the 
broad branches. Here Haya brought the youngsters 
on Sabbaths, and used to play to them the records 
of Beethoven, Mozart and Tschaikovsky. Zvi’s at- 
titude to music I can hardly describe as love. No, 
it was something else. It was a kind of religious 
feeling, a kind of ecstasy. 

“Mother, you have not prepared a nursery yet, 
and the flowers are already finished blooming.” 

Even at the last moment Zvi thought of flowers! 


Beside the lorry I clung to him for an instant. I 
heard the beating of his great heart, which contained 
all of me and all of my children, in their lives and 
in their deaths. In him they all lived. ‘Don’t cry, 
Mother!” said he in a voice which was astonishingly 
like that of Ephraim. 

I strained my thoughts and imagination in order 
to find even a single word fit for the way in which 
he was going; but in vain. I could find nothing in 
my feverish brain, except the customary blessing 
of the grandmothers, which I whispered in his ear: 
“May you weep after my burial.” 

When I entered the house I remembered that I 
ought to have given him a glass of wine which was 
standing ready for the Kiddush (Sabbath benedic- 
tion), and should have drunk a toast with him. And 


while I had been so busy with Zvi himself I had 


paid no attention either to his comrades or to his 
commander. If I had seen him, I might have told him 
that Zvi’s brother had fallen three months earlier, 
maybe he ought to know that. Afterwards his of- 
ficer at Huleikat tore his hair because he knew no- 
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thing at all about Zvi. Zvi would no take Ephraim’s 
name in vain. 

The “First Truce” in the War of Libera- 
tion was due to come to its official end. We all waited 
with bated breath, to see who would be first. \ For 
hours on end the long army convoys passed by our 
house. A haze of dust covered the courtyard all 
day long. 

At five o’clock Mordecai and I went to the dairy 
with the milk. In view of the emergency we milked 
only twice a day, and the milk was received towards 
evening, because we were forbidden to make any 
light. When we went out a lorry stopped beside us. 
The soldiers asked if they might drink water. I ran 
home, fetched cups and gave them milk to drink. 
Zvi himself was already in those advanced posts to 
which these soldiers were hastening. I did not know 
that Zvi’s fate had already been sealed. My heart 
was full of thanksgiving. I imagined to myself what 
Zvi might have felt if he had gone instead of me 
to take the milk to the dairy and had met with 
soldiers on their way to the front, among them so 
many of his own age. I could hear him crying in 
his heart: ‘We have and have had no other 
alternative. . .” 


Rivka Beatie A ‘Memorial Meeting 


They are a singular community, those who call 
themselves “bereft parents”. They recognize one 
another by signs and indications which they alone 
know. Here in the car we all sat very crowded to- 
gether. There was no stranger among us. It was a 
long way to Beersheba, the landscape was a dull 
one, and: each person gazed at his neighbor and 
sensed, by the additional vision granted only to 
those who have suffered a great deal, the desolation 
which the great storm had left behind in the other’s 
soul. 

We began to talk cautiously and quietly. Where 
had I heard such conversations? At the Blind In- 
stitute in Jerusalem, when a group of children sat 
beside the wall and warmed themselves in the sun 
which did not shine for them. One mother asks the 
other: “Where did your son fall? How old was he? 
Was he brought to burial? Where is his grave?” And 
if he was wounded—“Did he suffer long?” It is im- 
portant to know all this. For us these are questions 
of life and death. Afterwards each one takes a pic- 
ture from her bag and shows it, like a young matron 
displaying the first photograph of her baby. Did 
you ever see such beauty? Did you ever see such 
charm? And it is true, each one is handsomer than 
the next. The wonder is indeed genuine. Can wom- 
en who grieve so much put on social airs and graces? 
We have to love them! There are so many motherly 
feelings, seething within us without any outlet. 
Among ourselves we do not refrain from weeping. 

Yet the mothers differ. One listens and seems 
to answer, but it is evident that she is not here with 
us. Some deep scar is left in her soul, she scarcely 
seems to show any signs of life. She is a living corpse. 
We feel this at once with that additional sense pe- 
culiar to us, and all of us surround her with per- 
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suasion and preaching. Surely thus do wounded 
soldiers in the battlefield aid comrades who are woun- 
ded more severely than they. The many words and 
the general attention weary her, interfere with her 
isolation in her own world, in which the mother 
remains only with him, with him alone! There is 
no room there for anybody but him. She slips 
away from us to the other end of the car, and we 
take counsel together gravely, concerned as to what 
should be done on her behalf. She has to be visited 
at home, we must get in touch with her, we have 
to surround her with ample friendship and spiritual 
warmth, so that maybe her heart will gradually 
melt, after having been frozen by the cold winds 
of death. 


From time to time the bus stops and we go out 
to see with our own eyes the unfamiliar scene. 
Here is Irak-Sueidan, which was avoided only four 
months ago. Who can forget the joy in my village 
when army men came for a flag to hang on the 
Irak-Sueidan Police-station instead of the Egyptian 
flag which had been hauled down? After months of 
desperate fighting, after many daring attempts the 
mere recital of which makes one’s hair stand on end, 
Irak-Sueidan “suddenly” fell. . . 

And so we reached Beersheba, the source of our 
being, which has been alien to us for all these thou- 
sands of years. 

Here is the square. Soldiers with their arms, 
school children with their flags, representatives of 
the nation and the army in the center. We stand 
behind the rope. As the ceremony begins, the sad 
notes of the trumpet are heard and the flag slowly 
begins to come down. The common fate of all 
those who have gathered greatly increases the sense 
of loss, which has gradually begun to heal with the 
passing of time, but which is suddenly felt in the 
heart in all its horror, as at the moment when the 
calamity first became known. The words of the 
memorial service drop like molten lead; the cannons 
thunder... 


Once again the trumpet sounds—differently, sum- 
moning to life. Indeed, there is still life, there is a 
change and a compensation. There is no alternative 
but to accept the sentence that our lot is not with 
the happy ones. We cannot even doubt whether it 
is worth while. Therefore we listen wearily to the 
words of the representatives who are shaken to their 
very. depths by the fact that they are standing before 
the bereft. What is there to say here? 

Before returning home we go to the neighboring 
settlement, Bet Eshel, which withstood the siege for 
months, cut off from the entire world. The com- 
munication trenches ryn across it and through it 
in all directions, and it is impossible to reach the 
bunkers without crossing them at several places. I 
feel giddy when I see the depth of the trench, and 
I hesitate. It is strange! Even during the heaviest 
bombardments of our village I felt no sense of 
physical fear. The weight of the blow had dulled 
the senses, and all desire for life had faded. That 
is only natural, after those who ought to live longer 
than I and continue my life’s work have been the 
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target of bullets and bombs. Yet now I suddenly 
found it hard to cross a trench on account of gid- 
diness, and there were many others like me. 


The lads went and fetched a few boards. I noticed 
that while I myself hesitated to put my foot on such 
a narrow bridge an old woman, withered with age 
and dressed in poor garments, was walking straight 
ahead. She was a tiny creature, almost mummified. 
I took her arm, and we continued to walk together. 
She asked me gravely and in an excellent Hebrew 
spoken with the Ashkenazi pronunciation: 


“It is written: ‘And Abraham planted an Eshel, 
a terebinth, at Beersheba.’ Where did we see any 
signs of a terebinth there?” 


We went on talking and I began to be astonished 
at this eighty-year-old woman, and her simple brav- 
ery in taking part in such a long and tiring trip. 
Above all, I wondered at her Hebrew, which had not 
been learned from little children, after the fashion 
of most grandmothers here. Everybody who heard 
it could recognize that it came from a considerable 
familiarity with the Holy Scriptures. I could not 
help but remark on this to her. She smiled with her 
sunken toothless mouth, and the goodness of her 
heart fit up her dim eyes, which were weary with 
the weight of her years. She said: 


“When a baby talks people wonder and say, He is 
already saying clever things! And when an old 
person talks they wonder again and say, Just look, he 
still talks sensibly!’ And you as well, my daughter, 
you also talk Hebrew, maybe better than I, yet I 
did not praise you at all for it. Praise of this kind 
is not praise at all.” 


“Please‘be good enough to excuse me, Granny. I 
see that you are wiser than I am. Did you plant a 
tree in memory of your grandchild?” 


“No, I did not have the merit. No sons fell in 
my family, although they are good children and 
they did their duty.” 


“And I had far too much merit. 
sons.” 


I gave my two 


The little old woman stood shaken a moment, 
examined me with her gaze, and all her countless 
wrinkles trembled. Then she said: 


“It is hard for you, a hard fate. You must get 
used to it and bear it with honor. That is the main 
thing in life. For can any person meditate against 
his fate and envy the fate of anybody else? And 
suppose you were a young girl today, at the very 
start of your life, which would you choose? To re- 
main alone all your life long, without knowing the 
happiness of being a wedded woman? Or to be a 
barren woman, and then those sons of yours would 
never have been born to you at all? Do you agree?” 


“God forbid, Granny. What are you saying? 
Such a thought would profane everything holy for 
me. My life would have been a black pit if it were 
not for their radiant memory.” 
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“So: you see, you yourself agree, your fate is not 
the worst of all. And as for your sons—why, we 
have all come here to testify that they live forever. 
And is our life on earth to be called life? This is a 
market here, a fair, and who lives his life at a fair? 
We have come here to make purchases for the needs 
of our souls. Happy the one who was successful, and 
succeeded in purchasing much in a short time! And 
who did more than your sons? Who is more certain 
of everlasting life than they are? Rejoice for them, 
and you as well, try to buy enough for the needs 
of your soul so that you should not shame them 
when you meet again in the true world.” 


“Oh! If only I could believe that I should see 
them somewhere, even if it were only once during 
infinite eternity—I would start dancing before all 
this procession of mourners.” 


“And do you not know it yourself? Everybody 
has to believe it within his soul, otherwise life: would 


be too hard to bear.” 


The auto summoned us nervously. All the pas- 
sengers were already in their places. We were the 
only two who had tarried in our conversation. The 
long convoy had to move off already. I accompanied 
the old woman to her bus, but forgot to ask -her 
name. I kissed her as though she were my own 
mother; and behind me I heard her old and shaking 
voice: “Ephraim and Zvi! The sons of Rivka!” 

I sat down in my own place, shaken to the depths 
by the brief meeting. Had I been awake? Or dream- 
ing? No, that was.no dream, they all saw her. Were 
it not for this I would have thought that I imagined 
‘a meeting with Sarah Bat-Tovim, or with one of the 
matriarchs whose likenesses are stamped and im- 


printed in our very blood. 
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Concentration Camp 
by Leibush Lehrer 


1. — The Victim 


April, 1953, marks the tenth anniversary of the 
uprising in the Warsaw Ghetto. The following 
study, based on a wide range of sources, deals with 
the psychological effects of the German concentra- 
tion camps on their inmates. The first part deals 
with the harrowing effects on the victims. The 
second part, which will be published in a forthcom- 
ing issue, will deal with the enigmatic degeneration 
of the German bosses of the concentration camps. 


ONCENTRATION CAMPS were first conceived 
as large-scale prisons where political and 
criminal offenders were to be incarcerated apart 
from the rest of the community. Prisoners of 
this type are generally sentenced for a specific 
term after they are found guilty in the course 
of a regular legal procedure. In such cases we 
witness a rationally motivated struggle between 
hostile forces. The ruling force isolates its weak- 
er opponents and condemns them to a legally 
defined punishment. The prisoner is powerless 
against the forces of law, but even in his pre- 
dicament he has the opportunity to mobilize his 
inner resources and to build up a rationally mo- 
tivated hostility that endows him with psycho- 
logical strength. 

The victims of the Nazi concentration camps 
were not in this fortunate position, because the 
camps were not normal prisons. Since there was 
no rational motivation behind their imprison- 
ment, the situation could not be described as a 
case of two contending hostile forces anymore 
than it is possible to talk of a man and the con- 
flagration in his house as ‘‘opposing parties.” The 
isolation and the brutality of the concentration 
camps could therefore also not be felt as punish- 
ment, because the concept of punishment implies 
specific wrongdoing and a rational judge. The 
irrational conflagration acted in the human 
forms of the camp overseers and the destructive 
torments inflicted on the victims were systematic 
and calculated. The suffering was thus experi- 
enced in the midst of crushing bafflement. The 
victims. had no chance to attain any kind of 
organized inner spiritual orientation. 

Toibe Blitzboi tells of her arrival in the Bergen 
Belsen concentration camp. The women were 
forced to strip in the presence of men. They 
were bathed and their hair was trimmed. “Then 
we were taken to a large hall where we were 


kept locked a long time. We felt crushed as if. 


we did not belong in this world. We failed to 
recognize each other. I called to my sister who 


stood near me but she did not answer. She did 
not recognize me.” 

_ This occurred after the victims had already 
experienced the hell of the ghetto. The initial 
shock which the Jewish victims experienced be- 
fore they sensed the true intentions of the Ger- 
mans, was still more devastating. Eugen Kogon 
describes the horrors that were practiced on the 
Jews of Germany in November, 1938. After 
Herschel Grynszpan shot Vom Rath, the sec- 
retary of the German embassy in Paris, countless 
Jews were arrested in Germany. Nine thousand 
eight hundred and fifty Jews were brought to 
Buchenwald alone. No consideration was shown 
for age. Ten-year-old children were marched 
together with octogenarians. On the way from 
the Weimar railway station to the camp all those 
who could not maintain the pace of the march 
were shot and the others were forced to carry 
the bloody bodies to the camp. As soon as they 
entered the camp compound the prisoners were 
brutally beaten without cause. During that first 
night sixty-eight Jews went insane. This was 
one extreme form of reaction to the sudden and 
horrifying injustice.” 


BENEDIKT Kautsky spent nearly seven years 
in a concentration camp. He was classified 
as a “political prisoner of Aryan descent” only 
during the last two years. The rest of the time 
he was thought to be a Jew. He relates that while 
other prisoners in Buchenwald considered them- 
selves martyrs to an idea, the Jews saw their fate 
as unmotivated misfortune. The suffering of the 
others had a positive meaning and became a 
source of moral strength for them. The Jews 
conceived their suffering as entirely negative and 
lacked this source of inner strength.® 
We will show later that Kautsky’s generaliza- 
tion was incorrect and failed to plumb the situ- 
ation. But the fact remains that the Nazi bru- 
tality against the Jews was not motivated by an 
idea but by the concepts of blood and race. The 
physical and spiritual torments of the Jews were 
therefore incomparably more terrible than those 
of the other camp prisoners. 
In concentration camps the Jews lived in a 


1 Toibe Blitzboi, Fun Lodz Biz Bergen Belsen, Melbourne,, 
1949. p. 24. 

2 Eugen Kogon, The Theory and Practice of Hell, 1950. p. 
163. 

3 Benedikt Kautsky, Teufel und Verdamte, Zurich, 1946. 
p. 155. 
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strange and weird universe, a devilishly realized 
impossibility, that was marked by a consistent 
policy toward the victims. The program of the 
concentration camps called for labor and ex- 
termination — temporary labor for some, even- 
tual total extermination for all Jews. Even the 
labor of the few “fortunate” ones was part of 
the extermination program because it was their 
duty to finish off those marked for early murder 
and then to prepare their own end. 

Work in a concentration camp — always un- 
der fiendish conditions of suffering and in the 
demoralizing presence of death — required a 
fundamental reconstruction of the human es- 
sence of the victims. Fear of death is too deeply 
ingrained to be eliminated, and it is possible to 
keep the victim in his place with brutal terror. 
But the repressed emotional turmoil and secret 
thoughts might still pose a threat to the autho- 
rities. Furthermore, the idea of extermination 
required that the murderers themselves should 
look upon their victims as creatures of a lower 
and harmful species, if they were to act their 
role with greater authenticity. 

I said above that fear of death cannot be erad- 
icated. But death affects our lives in other, more 
profound and subtle fashions. The visage of a 
dead face frightens us with its disturbing im- 
plications of the “pastness” of the dead person 
as well as with its terrible suggestion of simul- 
taneous being and non-being. We express these 
emotions in complicated ceremonials in connec- 
tion with the dead, in reverence for them, in the 
physical separation of cemeteries from the living 
community and in various other ways. 

The “‘pastness” of the dead concerns only their 
physical existence in our midst. Someone has 
been among us and is there no longer. But in 
our thoughts and emotions this “pastness’” — 
and the terror that we associate with it — is a 
vital part of our presence. In thought and in 
feeling we maintain our bond with those who 
have departed, and this bond enriches our lives 
with elevated thoughts concerning man’s fate. 

But people who harbor such thoughts and 
sentiments were not fitting material for the role 
of victims in German concentration camps. The 
distance between the living and the dead was 
therefore destroyed. There are many reports of 
incidents when the living had to carry the dead 
who fell alongside them.* Dead bodies were ever 
present in concentration camps. Gallows were 
set up for all to see. There was the dread of the 
chimneys of the crematoria. Death was a con- 
stant subject of conversation and even of humor. 
Acts and symbols served to break down the 
partition dividing the living from the dead. The 


4 Ernst Wiechert, Forest of the Dead, 1947. pp. 67, 82. 
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compulsory profane attitudes and treatment of 
the dead deadened the sense of life among the 
living. 


THE FOLLOWING Two Facts illustrate the con- 
trast in the attitudes toward the dead even 
during those dark days. A woman now living 
in New York, who was at that time a member 
of a partisan unit near Vilna, told me about a 
group of Jews who fled from Ponar (the German 
extermination center for the Jews of Vilna) and 
reached the partisans in the forest. When they 
told the partisans whence they came, and that 
they had been compelled to work in the Ponar 
crematorium, a wall of misunderstanding at once 
arose between them and the partisans. The parti- 
sans claimed that the Ponar Jews gave off an 
unpleasant odor. My intelligent informant added 
that it must have been a psychological rather 
than a physical odor. Some of that group of 
Jews eventually mingled with the partisans and 
were absorbed by them. The others remained 
isolated to the end. The sign of death upon them 
alienated all who came in touch with them. 

But within the camps another attitude devel- 
oped. Dr. Minkowsky, a psychiatrist who him- 
self experienced the Nazi hell, has this to say: 
“The degradation of the living in the camps ex- 
presssed itself in a lack of the least respect for 
the dead. No time or inclination for sentiments 
remained. There were no dead people, only car- 
casses.”” 

The Nazi techniques of qutenching the last 
spark of humanity within their victims are by 
now well-known. Frequent beatings for the 
least infractions were intended not only as pun- 
ishment but as an effort to break down the in- 
tegrity of the victims. This effort also assumed 
detailed forms such as the one related by Toibe 
Blitzboi: “We were given no spoons and had 
to sip in turn;”® or torture with unnecessary 
labor. Pelagea Levinska tells: ‘“We were made 
to carry stones ten and more kilometers and to 
throw them into a ravine. Some days later, when 
the ravine was filled, we were ordered to carry 
the stones back to the field where we had picked 
them up.” And Shtrigler has the following to 
relate: “One day, when together with a group 
of others I had to drag a heavy wagon, a boy of 
thirteen was our overseer. The boy had a long 
stick and imitated his elders in his beatings. He 
beat us mercilessly and enjoyed the fact that 
adults trembled before him.”* The author then 


5 Eugene Minkowsky, Observations on the Psychological and 
Psychopathological Consequences of War and Nazism. American 
Ose Review. Vol. 6, No. 1. 

6 Toibe Blitzboi, ibid. 

7 Philip Friedman, Cswiencim. Buenos Aires, 1950. p. 84. 

8 Mordecai Shtrigler, Maidanek. p. 150. 
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adds that the suffering of the victims was in- 
creased because “‘they had no one against whom 
to direct their anger.” In this instance the trag- 
edy was even greater than the suffering because 
the helplessness they felt toward the child sufficed 
to kill that source of vitality that feeds on moral 
resentment. 


AAN IMPoRTANT ELEMENT in the tragedy of 

the victims was punishment imposed with- 
out guilt. Tabaksblatt tells of a transport of 
Jews who entered their concentration camp bar- 
rack for the first time. The overseer ordered 
them to hand in all objects of value on pain of 
being punished severely. Yet after they gave 
up all their valuables, the overseer and his assist- 
ants attacked the Jews nearest them and beat 
them so that “they lay on the ground soaked 
in blood. Some had their teeth knocked out, 
others had their heads broken. The beaten ones 


then had to go to the other side of the stove and 


to drag those who had lost consciousness.” This 
had no relationship to strict, or even to murder- 
ous discipline. This was a type of unreason with 
which human beings are not qualified to cope. 
For if someone. causes us pain, it must be due 
to accident or for a specific reason. If the pain 
is caused unintentionally, the reaction may be 
one of forgiveness which serves as consolation 
and inner strength. If the pain is caused for a 
reason, the victim may find strength through 
repentance, admission of guilt or through un- 
spoken protest. But pain inflicted by human 
hands that is neither accidental nor motivated 
by any reason — especially when it was inflicted 
by Jewish camp police, as was the case in this 
instance — left no room for any spiritual de- 
fenses. On the contrary, such spiritual defenses 
were felt to be an obstacle because they lent keen- 
ness to the misfortune. The victim was there- 
fore subjected to psychological pressure to rid 
himself of his normal reactions in order to be 
able to face the following day. 

In the pocess of dehumanizing the victim a 
weird type of humor was made to play a part. 
We are all familiar with the reports of the savage 
drills, the absurd and enervating calisthenics and 
similar tortures which the professional torment- 
ors devised. But perhaps the most typical of 
these degrading games was the one involving 
bread which Leon Szalett, one of the victims, 
described: “The block overseer would throw 
pieces of bread to one corner of the room. We 
would pounce on it like a pack of hungry dogs. 
He would then throw some into the opposite 
corner and the human tangle on the floor would 
leap up in unison and dash there. We would 


9 Israel Tabaksblatt, Avodim Hayinu, Paris, 1948. p. 32. 
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shove and kick and trample one another while 
the room resounded to laughter.’”*® The over- 
seers practiced a similar trick when they would 
enter the barrack with a bucket of water and 
invite the thirsty inmates to have a drink, but 
when the latter rushed up to drink they would 
spill the water on the ground and gleefully watch 
the tormented faces and the outstretched tongues 
lapping the liquid from the filthy floor. 


THE po.icy of dehumanizing the victims aimed 

to destroy the innermost recesses of the ego. 
Only when we realize this can we understand 
the solutions which ghetto Jews devised to meet 
their terrible dilemmas. Mark Dvorjetsky has 
the following to tell about the Vilna ghetto: 
“A young man with appropriate credentials 
could list his mother as wife and his little broth- 
ers afd sisters as his children and thus save them. 
But if the young man was also married he was 
confronted with the dilemma whom to save, 
his mother or his wife. The same was true of 
young women who had the choice of saving 
father and brothers and sisters rather than a 
husband. All preferred saving their children 
before their brothers and sisters, and the choice 
between mother and wife was nearly always 
decided in favor of the wife.” Dvorjetsky 
stresses that whereas children were always pre- 
ferred over other members of the family, mothers 
were sometimes given preference over wives as 
an indication of the different degrees of ego in- 
volvement in the two cases. 

Persons near to us are part of our identities 
and values in varying degrees. Members of the 
immediate family are first in this regard, then 
come more distant relationships in the order of 
their intimacy. In order to destroy this sense 
of values which the victims cherished in their 
souls, they were mingled with strangers when- 
ever the convenience of the persecutors allowed 
it. Levinska tells that in her camp “the inmates 
were strictly segregated by sex, but members of 
various ages, languages, nationalities, religions 
and social status were intentionally mingled.”” 

Leon Szalett also relates: ““Many of us brought 
along photographs of wives and children. The 
Gestapo people pounced on these, gleefully tore 
them to bits and scattered them on the floor 
while indulging in obscene remarks.”** Bruno 
Bettelheim also tells how the victims were com- 
pelled to confess to all kinds of degradation, to 


10 Leon Szalet, Experiment E, A Report From an Extermination 
Laboratory, 1945. p. 145. 

11 Marc Dvorjetski, Yerushalaim Delita in Kamf un Umkum, 
Paris, 1948. p. 119. 

12 Philip Friedman, Ibid. p. 181. 

13° Leon Szalet, Ibid. p. 14. 
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accuse their wives of loose sexual behavior and 
prostitution and to profane the name of God. 
This would go on for many hours, never less 
than twelve, and sometime as many as twenty- 
four.* Raiah Kagan concludes that these prac- 
tices aimed to deprive the victims of everything 
that might have reminded them of their former 
life when they were free.” 

This technique appears to have followed an 
exact plan carefully devised by trained psycho- 
logists. This is especially evident from the con- 
sistent efforts to profane the victims’ religious 
sentiments. Szalett relates a terrible episode of 
this kind. An old partriarchal-looking Jew sat 
near him reading a Bible. One of the Gestapo 
men seized the book, tore it to shreds and scat- 
tered the pieces on the ground, then struck the 
old man a blow which killed him.” 


The results of this farreaching destruction of 
the inner tissues of the ego of the victims could 
have been foreseen. Nearly all reports, especial- 
ly those of psychologists, emphasize the preva- 
lence of indifference to fate. The psychologist 
Bruno Bettelheim describes the attitude as one 
of detachment, as if the events no longer con- 
cerned the victims’ individuality. This attitude 


became more pronounced as a result of collective 


punishment for the offenses of individuals, as if 
individuality had ceased to exist." The Dutch 
Jewish psychologist E. A. Cohen describes this 
phenomenon as a form of depersonalization end- 
ing in apathy.”* Treating former concentration 
camp inmates immediately after the war Dr. 
Minkowski noted among them a similar psycho- 
logical state which he defined as “affective anes- 
thesia,” a condition when a person ceases to react 
to events about him.” Goldstein, Lutkoff and 
Strauss report the statement of one of their pa- 
tients concerning his experiences in a camp. At 
first he was deeply disturbed, then he was over- 
whelmed by a sort of “lethargy.” “We wanted 
to flee and could not; there were ten feet of 
barbed wire about us. We were beaten daily. 
We were helpless. We had almost no feelings 
at all.”*° Rachel Oschego describes similar ex- 
periences with chilling clarity: “Everyone was 
stripped and shorn — even the intimate parts 


14 Bruno Bettelheim, Individual and Mass Behavior in Extreme 
Situations. The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
1943. Vol. 38, p. 417. 

15 Raiah Kagan, Belishkat Hagehinom, Merhaviah, 1947. p. 53. 
16 Leon Szalet, Ibid. p. 14. 

17 Bruno Bettelheim, Ibid. 

18 E. A. Cohen, Het Duitse Concentratiencamp, Amsterdam, 
1952. p. 245. 

19 Eugene Minkowsky, Ibid. 

20 J. Goldstein, I. F. Lutkoff and H. Strauss, A Case History 
of a Concentration Camp Survivor, American Ose Review, 1951. 
Vol. 8, No. 1. 
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of the body. No one protested or felt embar- 
rassed. . . . All will was gone. All the people 
who wandered about and daily expected death 
were transformed into automats. Everything 
was done on command; nothing voluntarily. 
They went where they were told to go.” 

An outstanding trait of this condition, men- 
tioned in all reports, was the almost complete 


eradication of the sexual factor in nearly all 
_cases. Bettelheim and Frankel questioned their 
_fellow-inmates concerning the content of their 
‘dreams and noticed that hardly any of the 
‘dreams reported had a sexual background. 
Dreams centered about bread, cake, cigarettes, 


warm baths. Hunger overshadowed all other 
natural human needs.” There is hardly a single 


description of camp life that does not describe 


the terrors of hunger. Bettelheim states in his 
above-mentioned work that the daily menu of 
the camp inmates provided 1,800 calories, where- 
as 3,000-3,500 calories were required to sustain 


life under the conditions of difficult labor that 


prevailed. 


Dr. GiseLta Perv gives a shocking picture of 
hunger in the description of a lunch at 
Auschwitz. Six famished people stand about 
a pot of soup. Each man is carefully watched 
by the other five lest he take more than his share. 
Quarrels, abuse and fights desecrated the tragedy 
of the victims. She concludes: “I was usually 
most busy after lunch when I had to bandage 
broken ribs, clean the wounds of the injured and 
still the pain of the scorched. I did my work 
knowing very well that it was in vain, that the 
next day it would all ‘be repeated and that the 
patients would probably be the same.”*” 
Nevertheless it would be erroneous to assume 
that the inner world of the victims was always 
dominated by apathy and fatalism. Were this 
the case none of them would have survived, not 
even those who escaped selection for the death 
chambers. They would have collapsed inwardly 
and ended their lives in a state of psychosis or 
in complete exhaustion. Fortunately human be- 
ings have the capacity not only to bear pain but 
also to draw upon psychological sources of 
strength that enable them to fight for life. 
Goldstein, Lutkoff and Strauss pointed out 
that a number of their patients stressed the pre- 
servation of a measure of self-respect as:an im- 
portant factor in survival. .Smoking, quietly 
reciting poetry and secretly observing Jewish 
holidays helped preserve inner integrity. 


21 J. Zucker, In Die Negel fun Toit, Buenos Aires, 1947. p. 108. 
22 Hilde O. Blumm, How Did They Survive? The American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1948. Vol. 2. 

23 Gisella Perl, I Was a Doctor in Auschwitz, 1948. p. 41. 
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The Czech Jewish psychologist E. Utitz describes 
some of the comical subterfuges to which camp 
inmates resorted to maintain their self-respect. 
A former agent of a publishing house claimed 
to be a professor of Egyptology in Sorbonne 
University, another claimed to be a college in- 
structor. When he failed to convince his neigh- 
bors of his status, he insisted that he had been a 
private tutor.”*) 

Tabaksblatt tells of a means they devised to 
combat the constant pangs of hunger. Sitting 
in the barrack tormented by hunger they de- 
cided to talk about the food they used to have 
at home during holidays. They would talk 
about schmaltz herring with chopped onions and 
oil, marinated fish, chopped liver, chicken, duck, 
goose, fruit deserts, whisky. Then they would 
laugh at their day dreams and resume the talk 
about fdod.”’) 

He also touches on a more important matter. 

hen his suffering had reached an intolerable 

gree, he decided to commit suicide. ‘One 
night I cut two long strips from my bedding 
and fashioned them into a noose. The thought 
that I had a means of killing myself calmed me. 
I hid the noose in a crack between the boards 
that served as bed and fell asleep peacefully, 
knowing that my fate was now in my own hands 
and that I could end my life whenever I 
wished.””*) Fortunately this was the end of the 
matter, in this instance. When he became aware 
of his mastery over his own fate, his verdict was 
to go on living. 

Many factors acted to increase the victims’ 
chances of survival. Inner capacity for self-de- 
fense, physical stamina, conditions in a partic- 
ular camp at specific times, the nature of the 
labor that had to be performed and other de- 
tails often proved decisive. For instance, the 
prisoner whose bunk was nearest the door was 
more likely to be noticed first when the over- 
seer entered and was in greater danger than the 
others. One’s position on an upper or lower 
bunk could also prove decisive. But the chief 
psychological defense mechanism was to be 
found in an entirely different area. 


EARLIER REFERRED to the time dimensions in 

which the ego operates and pointed out the 
importance of the past in a person’s existence. 
Let us now consider the function of the future. 
In recent decades psychology—and psychiatry 
especially—primarily stressed the past as a fac- 
tor. A human being is the product of the 
formative influences of his childhood, it has been 


24 Emil Utitz, Psychologie des Lebens im Konzentrationslager 
T heresienstadt, Wien, 1948. 
25 I. Tabaksblatt, Ibid. 
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maintained. But this one-sided approach entire- 
ly overlooked the effect of the future in the de- 
velopment of personality. 

More recently basic psychological tests _— 
demonstrated the power of the future in shap- 
ing the spiritual growth of man. The aims 
which we set ourselves for the future in private 
life, in minor social matters as well as along lines 
of broad social aspirations provide motive power 
for the development of the individual. This 
power naturally depends on the intensity of the 
aspirations and their scope. 

One form in which this factor showed itself 
among the inmates of concentration camps was 
the inhibited conviction that the camps were a 
temporary condition. Some rejected absolutely 
the tragedy they were experiencing. They suf- 
fered constant misfortune yet inwardly lived in 
the bright eternity that awaited them. This 
feeling provided them consolation and endowed 
them with strength. Dr. Utitz remarked: ‘““Were 
a reliable person to have told me on the first day 
that I would have to spend more than three years 
in Theresienstadt, I would have _ broken 
down.””*) 

The tendency to turn to the future is char- 
acteristic of people of widely varying social stra- 
ta. Orthodox Jews have their faith in the com- 
ing of the Messiah, immortality of the soul, the 
ressurection; liberal reformers have their social 
plans; socialists have their ideal of the recon- 
struction of society; Zionists their ideal for the 
Jewish people; others are permeated with ideals 
of a hoped-for and better future—all of them 
belong in the category of people whose egos 
function under the impact of a stimulating 
vision of the future. 

The positive effects of this factor were clearly 
discernible in the camps. Shtrigler writes: “It 
is dificult to write without emotion about the 
two ‘Dutchmen’ who somehow acquired a small 
Bible and each day on the way to work wormed 
they way deep into the ranks and constantly 
read from it. I was told that they had gotten 
some books from the crematorium and secreted 
them in a place known only to themselves. The 
block overseers were fed up with beating them 
for their incomparable stubbornness and looked 
the other way when on moonlit nights they saw 
one of them reading the small type by the moon’s 
illumination.””*) 

C. Bondy, who was arrested together with 
German Jews in 1938, tells that the prisoners 
had completely lost their self-control and show- 
ed no concern for their neighbors, all except a 


26 J. Tabaksblatt, Ibid. p. 111. 
27 EL Utitz, Ibid. 
28 M. Shtrigler, Maidanek, p. 163. 
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group of twenty young men who had been ar- 
rested together with their director on a farm 
that had served them as an agricultural school, 
probably in preparation for emigration. These 
young men showed respect, self-control and re- 
sponsibility in their dealings with each other.”) 

Rachel Oschego, while painting a terrible pic- 
ture of the deadly apathy that prevailed among 
the prisoners, does not fail to add about some 
Jewish socialists: “Strange as it may seem social 
life and movement and even cultural acts existed 
also in Maidanek. They used to mention Jewish 
writers, recite Yiddish poems and did not re- 
nounce hope for better times.’”*° 


Now THAT WE Look at the inmates of the con- 
centration camps in retrospect, it is well to 
note an interesting manifestation. Bettelheim 
remarks that whenever a prisoner was lightly 
punished, like being slapped for instance, he felt 
embarrased as if something had happened about 
which it was best not to talk. Gestapo men 
who inflicted such light punishment were more 
thoroughly hated than those who acted cruel- 
*t) This reaction is characteristic of the pris- 
oners before they were overcome by total 
apathy. Normal persons who are free would 
also feel embarassed by the humiliation of a 
blow. It is therefore worth noting that the 
writings of the hundreds of persons who have 
survived to chronicle their experiences contain 
descriptions of such normal reactions. 

All of them write freely and frankly even 
about situations when the humiliation was great- 
er than the pain and disgust. But they resort 
to the defense mechanism of generally using the 
plural “we” or the third person plural “they” 
when speaking of such incidents. Only on rare 
occasions do they abstract themselves from the 
mass and describe deeply moving incidents that 
occurred to them individually, but rarer still are 
their descriptions of humiliations imposed upon 
them alone, apart from the others. 

In the final analysis this is a healthy mani- 
festation, an inner return to the values of the 
culture in which we live. This, in my estima- 
tion, is also the underlying reason for the re- 
luctance of former camp inmates to discuss this 
subject. It is usually maintained that this re- 
luctance stems from the horrible nature of their 
experiences about which they do not wish to 
think. This assumption is psychologically un- 
tenable. It is more logical to assume that their 
now reestablished egos reject the humiliation of 


29 C. Bondy, Problems of the Internment Camp. The Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1943. p. 453 ff. 

30 1. Zuker, Ibid. p. 106. 

31 Bruno Bettelheim, Ibid. 
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the self. Discussing the subject, sharing with 
others this degradation of the self might imply 
a compromise with it and continued acceptance 
of the degradation. 

Much concern was felt immediately after the 
liberation lest those dark experiences leave a 
permanent imprint on the survivors. Psychiat- 
rists who dealt with survivors of concentration 
camps confronted shattered beings. Fortunate- 
ly the majority achieved psychological recovery. 
One of these post-war patients, who had been 
in a bad state, said: “After the liberation my 
lethargy subsided because I felt . . . like a new 
man. Though I was sick, I couldn’t talk or 
hear, and my body was swollen, I felt like a new 
man.””*”) 

Malkah Ovsiani describes the moment when 
she came to Denmark from a concentration 
camp and the Danes greeted the liberated pris- 
oners: “They were still dressed in the Ravens- 
bruck camp clothes, in old, mostly wooden, 
shoes and tried to show off before the crowd 
that showed them so much sympathy.”**) The 
expression “showed off” is revealing. The Nazi 
tormentors tried to uproot and destroy the sense 
of self-consciousness which is an organic part 
of the individual, and thus deprive their victims 
of an innate form of identification. We know 
that they succeeded in part. But it is good to 
know that the liberation restored this and other 
psychological losses. Our present contacts with 
former concentration camp inmates strongly 
confirm this conclusion. 

82 J. Goldstein, I. F. Lutkoff and H. Strauss, Ibid. 
33 Mark Turkoff, Malkah Ovsiani Derzeilt, Buenos Aires, 1946. 
p. 146. 
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Seven Ambassadors of Israel Art 


1TH New York having become 

a world art center, the coming 
to the Metropolitan Museum of a 
representative exhibit of Israeli art 
is a rather important event. It 
may very well signify the world’s 
final recognition of the artistic 
output of the new State. 

The opening of the exhibit will 
undoubtedly start again the inevi- 
table discussion about a “national 
art” in Israel. Experts, non-ex- 
perts and just art lovers will peer 
at the paintings and seek signs of 
an emerging national art, or will 
deplore the lack of such signs. 
This discussion seems to have al- 
most superseded the old one 
whether there is such a thing as 
Jewish Art. (At a recent gather- 
ing of Jewish artists and writers 
in New York one artist remarked 
that the question has long been 
answered by one man—Chagall.) 

Those who expect to see a show 
which is Israeli in appearance and 
spirit will be disappointed; I am 
afraid their disappointment will 
continue for many years to come. 
We know very little of the al- 
chemy of art and no one has yet 
given an explanation of the emer- 
gence of distinctive national art 
styles and great national arts. Does 
anyone know why seventeenth- 
century Holland, a prosperous, 
highly materialistic, stolidly bour- 
geois nation suddenly erupted with 
one of the greatest schools of 
painting in all history? Or can 
we explain how out of the darkness 
which was Russia towards the close 
of the nineteenth century came 
the greatest group of novelists that 
ever wielded a pen? 

A national art school, whether 
it ranks with the greatest, or 
whether it is merely national must 
have as its prerequisite a profound 
fusion of the artists with the his- 
tory of their people. In our times, 
in the first half of the twentieth 
century, only one nation produced 
a graphic art that is as significant 
as it is distinctly national. That 
nation is Mexico, and its art is a 
powerful synthesis of the dim 
Aztec past, four centuries of Span- 


by Mendel Kohansky 


ish culture, and the revolutionary 
movement which gave rise to the 
nation. It is also, or perhaps in 
the first place, a product of the 
climate and the soil of Mexico, to 
such an extent that even the most 
untutored can immediately recog- 
nize a Mexican painting by its hot, 
sun drenched colors. 

Israel has yet to produce paint- 
ings which would be as Israeli as 
the Mexican paintings are Mexican. 
The majority of its artists have 
lived there for too short a time to 
absorb the color and rhythm of 
the country; many of them have 
received their schooling in Europe, 
particularly in overpowering Paris, 
and have yet to solugh off its in- 
fluence. One can still see land- 
scapes in which the Jordan bears 
a strong resemblance to the Seine, 
and paintings of Oriental girls 
who look like Parisian models 
dressed in exotic clothes. In spite 
of earnest efforts on the part of 
a number of gifted artists, some 
landscapes and cityscapes show 
their origin only by familiar land- 
marks or characteristic vegetation. 

The hopeful sign is that earnest 
efforts are being made, and that 
Israel can boast of a great many 
serious, very talented artists, seven 
of whom are included in the 
representative show which opened 
at the Boston Museum and will 
come to New York at the end of 
April. The designation “represen- 
tative” naturally raises the ques- 
tion how representative the exhibit 
is, whether seven artists, whoever 
they may be, can represent the art 
of their country, and if this is 
possible, how good was the choice. 
The answer, it seems would be that 
seven artists represent only seven 
artists, and that’s that. With this 
in mind let us here say a few words 
about each of the seven. 


MARCEL JANCU is an artist 
of international fame, and _ his 
reputation was established long be- 
fore he'settled in Palestine 12 years 
ago. He first gained fame as a 
member of the Romanian arm of 
the international Dada school 


which after World War I regis- 
tered the protest of the young 
generation of artists against the 
existing social order by creating an 
art based on “absurdity and pure 
idiocy,” to quote their manifesto. 
Headed by the poet Tristan Tzara, 
the group took upon itself the task 
of shocking the public, and that 
they did with fantastic and often 
puerile art exhibits, theatrical per- 
formances and manifestos: Ephem- 
eral as it was, Dadaism succeeded 
however, in clearing the world of 
art of dead conventions, and served 
as the incubator for serious artists 
and serious art schools. Jancu 
went on to abstract painting 
and gained fame both as painter 
and architect in Switzerland and 
France. 

Jancu’s settling in Israel pro- 
duced a marked change in his 
style. His precious abstractions 
began to give way to a powerfully 
realistic style which reached its 
acme in oils and drawings inspired 
by the War of Liberation. One 
of the most beautiful oils Jancu 


-ever painted, unfortunately not 


included in this exhibit, represents 
a wounded soldier curled up in a 
position which emphasizes his 


youth, with one hand dangling © 


helplessly, and the other one hold- 
ing the rifle in an upright position. 
One could read into this wonder- 
fully tender painting the entire 
meaning of the war, its unheroic 
heroism, and utterly desperate 
character. 

The one time abstractionist is 
now an incisive and often witty 
interpreter. of the Israeli landscape 
and its people. His Arab coffee 
houses, Yemenite boys in school, 
and still lifes are redolent of the 
Oriental atmosphere; his cityscapes 
are a skilful application of a semi- 
geometrical modern technique to 
an ancient subject matter. 


A similar case is MORDECAI 
ARDON-BRONSTEIN who in 
addition to painting and directing 
the Bezalel School of Art heads the 
Department of Art of the Israeli 
Ministry of Education. He too 
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came to Palsetine a mature artist, 
educated in Germany, in the 
famed Bauhaus which has pro- 
duced so many great painters, ar- 
chitects and designers. After twen- 
ty years of living in Israel Ardon- 
Bronstein is a profound interpreter 
of its landscapes and past. He 
sees in Israeli landscape not only 
a conglomeration of material ob- 
jects, such as mountains and val- 
leys, trees and buildings, but a 
spiritual entity created by Jewish 
history and legend; to him the 
Jordan is not just a body of water 
flowing between two banks, but a 
repository of all the things he ever 
learned of the Jordan river, its role 
in the Bible, folklore and legend. 


‘This, naturally, endowes his paint- 


ings with a mystic quality, a qual- 
ity often disquieting, like in his 
“Bethlehem,” a large canvass com- 
posed of massive, pale blocks, or 
his “Jerusalem at Night” which 
overpowers with its emotional im- 
pact. 


The spiritual values of Ardon- 
Bronstein’s paintings go hand in 
hand with an amazingly varied 
and accomplished technique, a 
legacy of the Bauhaus and its 
teachers. Klee and Kandinsky. 
“Hour of Idra,” a Cabbalistic 
painting, dazzles with the sheer 
virtuosity of its interweaving of 
color, lines and texture. 


MOSHE MOKADY inhabits an 
artistic world where everyone 
speaks in a whisper and whispers 
only in elusive hints. It is a world 
not easy to penetrate, for Mokady 
does not make any attempts to at- 
tract the viewer’s eye, either with 
dazzling color or technique. Most 
of his pictures are painted in 
monochrome, a deep copper calor 
all its own and capable of the 
wicest scale of nuances. 


His human faces are unattractive, 
with the tragic ugliness of human 
suffering. His landscapes and still 
lifes do not attempt to create su- 
perficial beauty, nor do they repre- 
sent much more than the artist’s 
inner life. 


Mokady has spent most of his 
life, about 30 years, in Palestine, 
but one would look in vain for any 
art. He would probably have 
influences of the country on his 
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painted in exactly the same vein 
had he never left Europe. Early 
in life he developed a certain tech- 
nique of his own, and has been 
improving it ever since. A casual 
viewer will recognize a Mokady 
painting after having seen only 
one or two of his works, so distinct 
is his personal style. 


REUVEN RUBIN differs from 
Moshe Mokady as much as two 
men working in the same medium 
and in the same country can. His 
paintings are full of color, sun- 
shine and joie de vivre. The 
French influence is written all over 
him; the exuberant colors of Ma- 
tisse, the lightness of treatment of 
Dufy, traces of Renoir’s diffused 
color can be found in his works, 
whether he paints an Israeli land- 
scape, a rustic scene, or whether 
he depicts Jacob wrestling with the 
angel. 


Rubin was born in Rumania and 
came to Plaestine as a young man 
in 1912, soon becoming one of the 
pioneers of. art in what was then 
a backward Turkish province. He 
spent some time in Paris and in 
the United States, traveled all over 
Europe to get acquainted with the 
works of the masters. It was prob- 
ably this cosmopolitan background 
which contributed to his selection 
in 1948 as the envoy of Israel to 
Romania, a rather odd assignment 
for an artist which, however, has 
a precedent in Paul Rubens who 
served as British ambassador to 
Spain 300 years ago. 


As a faithful recorder of the 
Israeli scene for three decades 
Rubin probably has no equal; he 
is therefore, considered something 
of a national artist and is certainly 
one of the best known artists in 
the country. His enthusiastic de- 
piction of Israeli life is a fine ex- 
pression of the pioneering spirit of 
Israel. 


JOSEPH ZARITZKY is another 
representative of the “French 
School” in Israel. Also a veteran 
of artistic activity in the country 
where he has resided for 30 years, 
he studied in Paris, and brought 
back with him the typically 
French love for light in its subtlest 
variations. 
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NAHUM GUTTMAN who ar- 
rived in Palestine as a child, and 
has lived there practically all his 
life, is even more French than the 
above two. His landscapes and 
cityscapes have that light touch, 
spare caligraphy and transparent 
color which are associated with a 
certain group of French artists, 
primarily Dufy. Guttman is 
known in Israel primarily as an 
illustrator of children’s books, and 
as such is justly credited with mak- 
ing good art popular in his coun- 
try. His favorite medium is wa- 
tercolor, a medium well suited to 
his airy style. 


It may very well be that the 
paintings which will attract the 
greatest attention at the Metro- 
politan exhibit will be those of 
the forty-eight-year old, bearded 
MOSHE CASTEL. Of those in- 
cluded in the representative exhi- 
bition Castel is the only native Is- 
raeli, and he is a native with a 
vengeance, being the descendant of 
Spanish Jews who settled there 
some five centuries ago. 


Castel’s recent paintings have 
caused a considerable stir in Israel. 
Having embarked, perhaps prema- 
turely, on a search for a purely 
Israeli art, Castel reached into the 
dimmest past of Canaan, to Meso- 
potamia, whence Semitic culture 
originated. He rejects perspecive 
and paints his pictures flat, per- 
spective being a Western inven- 
tion. In his experiments Castel has 
succeeded in coming closer than 
any other Israeli artist to a truly 
Oriental style. The recently dis- 
covered ancient mosaics in Beth 
Alpha and the frescoes of the Dura 
Europos synagogue have furnished 
him with motifs, as did Persian 
miniatures and old Hagaddahs. He 
paints in the Oriental colors of 
red, green and blue, with a bril- 
liance which truly reflects the hot 
Mediterranean sun. And such sub- 
jects as the Sacrifice of Isaac are 
wonderfully evocative of the mys- 
terious Biblical past. 


The seven artists on exhibit may 
not be representative of the entire 
extremely vigorous art movement 
of Israel, but they do represent 
well the great variety of styles that 
go into the making of what may 
become a national art. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


From “Superstition” to 
66 I dolatry”’ 
To the Editor, 


Jewish Frontier: 


The author of “My Son’s In- 
termarriage” fails to arouse my 
sympathy. She is getting exactly 
what she deserves. If her son 
turns out to be unhappy in his 
marriage and that result is in some 
part due to his mixed (that’s the 
proper word — not “intermar- 
riage”) marriage—the author can 
indeed blame herself. 

She, like so many liberals, are 
ambivalent. They are neither here 
nor there Jews. They are not 
religionists. God forbid! Syna- 
gogues are part of “organized” re- 
ligion and “organized” religion is 
in a special category of evil. By 
some strange twist of feeling, the 
liberal can accept organized edu- 
cation, organized law, organized 
trade, organized politics—but or- 
ganized religion always bruises his 
sensitive soul. Nor is she a devout 
Zionist, or a Yiddishist or Hebra- 
ist. She is too “broad-minded” 
for these displays of minority 
virtues. 

She reacts negatively to any 
commitments to the Jewish group 
or the Jewish culture. Still she 
bemoans her fate now that her son 
is following the logic of her life’s 
pattern by marrying out of the 
faith. What has she ever done to 
make her son feel that there is any 
virtue in marrying within the 
faith? Why should he feel obli- 
gated in any way to preserve the 
integrity of the group or insure 
the survival of its culture? 

Anonymous is typical of many 
who flee from the “superstitions” 
of the past only to fall into the 
steel trap of modern idolatries. Her 
“liberal” idolatry consists in a wor- 
ship of brittle reason and a patho- 
logical distrust of the emotions. 
She has fought this sense of be- 
longing, this sense of identification 
with her people. She has been 
spared the consequences of this 
emotional immaturity by the hold- 
over of her parents’ piety. Her 
son will not have that margin of 
safety because she provided him 


with none. 


Those who fail in their commit- 
ments to their primary loyalties 
seldom are capable of strong affir- 
mations toward later loyalties. 
Anonymous has obviously not 
found satisfaction in the mixed, 
cosmopolitan world, the world of 
all-encompassing inter-racial, in- 
ter-faith values. She cannot rec- 
ognize the binding and _ healing 
power in them because she failed 
to recognize the same values in 
her group culture. 

It is time these “emancipated” 
ones grew up! They ought to 
make sure of this non-differenti- 
ated cosmopolitan world before 
they slough the protective colora- 
tion of the tribe. And if they 
still insist on plunging, they ought 
to make certain that they are 
tough enough to live in this 
ethereal, rootless atmosphere where 
there is no Greek, and no barbar- 
ian, no Jew or Christian, neither 
black or white. 

Jacos J. WeinsTEIn, Rabbi 
K.A.M. Temple, Chicago, IIl. 


What Nahum Goldmann 


Said 

March 12, 1953 
The Editor, 
Jewish Frontier: 

In an article published in the 
Jewish Frontier (February, 1953), 
Dr. Nahum Goldmann was quoted 
as having advocated that the Jew- 
ish people forget the period of 
Nazi concentration camps, in an 
address he delivered at the unveil- 
ing of a Nazi victims’ memorial at 
Bergen-Belsen. 

The article attributed to him 
the sentence, “endgueltigen Schlus- 
strich unter der Periode der Kon- 
zentrationslager.” What he actu- 
ally said was: “die heutige Feier 
stellt in einem bewissen Sinn den 
Abschluss einer der tragischsten 
und heroischsten Epochen dar, 
sticherlich in der Geschichte des 
juedischen Volkes aber auch in der 
Geschichte der Menschheit.” 

The difference between the 
quotation in the Frontier and Dr. 
Goldmann’s actual statement is 
quite obvious. 

May I quote additional portions 
from Dr. Goldmann’s address 
from Bergen-Belsen: “It is natu- 
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ral, in this hour, that all our 


thoughts and emotions should fo- . 


cus on the six million who suffered 
as few in history have suffered, 
who experienced tortures that defy 
all imagination and who found, in 
the gas chambers and in all other 
genocidal institutions of the Nazi 
regime, a horrible end, unparal- 
leled in world history. Speaking in 
the name of world Jewry, I sol- 
emnly reaffirm our unshakable 
pledge never to forget these, our 
martyrs, who died for no other 
reason than that they were Jews, 
our solemn pledge to carry forth, 
in our hearts and in the hearts of 
our children and grandchildren, 
into the future, with the infinite 
capacity for remembrance which 
has always characterized our peo- 
ple.” 

“If the horrible martyrdom of 
our people is possessed of tran- 
scendental meaning it is this—that 
these deaths cry warning to all 
mankind, unceasing and. unfor- 
gettable yet gruesome warning. 
This warning is meant for the 
German people, first and foremost, 
whose womb gave birth to Na- 
tional Socialism. There is dis- 
tressing evidence, however, that 
some sections of the German peo- 
ple have shut this warning out and 
refuse to face up to the gruesome 
facts of the extermination of six 
million Jews.” 

BENJAMIN HAnFT, Director, 
Public Relations Department 
World Jewish Congress 


The article so cryptically re- 
ferred to by Mr. Hanft appeared 
over my signature in the February 
issue of Jewish Frontier. The ar- 
ticle bore the caption Is Germany 
Stalling on Reparations? 

My quotation from the address 
which Dr. Goldmann delivered in 
Germany was taken from a steno- 
graphic report of the speech as 
published in a German-Jewish pe- 
riodical, the Allgemeine of Dus- 
seldorf. The statement which Mr. 
Hanft quotes was also part of that 
address, which was gleefully picked 
up by the German press and was 
widel¥ commented upon outside 
Germany. 

I am happy to see the World 
Jewish Congress correct Dr. 
Goldmann’s statement as it ap- 
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peared in the Allgemeine, even 

though this correction is made 

months after the event. 
MorbEcal SHTRIGLER 


Tone Down Your 
Campaign , 

March 11, 1953 
To THE EpiTor, 
JEWIsH FONTIER: 

... As a Jew, at any rate of 
Jewish descent, I have all my life 
been aware of the almost morbid 
sensitivity of my people to criti- 
cism and attack. I have had to 
fight against that neurosis even 
in my own dealings with the so- 
called non-Jewish world. I wil- 
lingly concede that history and 
recent experience in Nazi Ger- 
many (and even liberated Ger- 
many today) and the crude anti- 
Zionism of the Soviet Union and 
the Arab States must inevitably 
foster such a neurosis, but it seems 
to me that the most dangerous 
strategy is to give way to hysteria. 
It is easy for you to talk of “a 
declaration of war against the en- 
tire Jewish people” from the safe 
side of the Iron Curtain. But such 
talk is senseless provocation. 

Not so many years ago I was 
persuaded that a Jewish-sponsored 
boycott of Nazi Germany was a 
good thing. Did it really save a 
single soul in Dachau or Maide- 
nek? Wasn’t it just so much more 
grist for the Nazis in showing a 
world-wide Jewish conspiracy 
against them? The whooping up 
of the war spirit by Jews is the 
most dangerous game in the world. 
Either way Jews must suffer. In 
their present fearful state, I as- 
sume that they are fearful, the 
Russians are likely to find addi- 
tional evidence for moving from 
anti-Zionism to thoroughgoing an- 
ti-Jewishness of the most repres- 
sive sort. As for the isolationist 
and other critics in our own 
country you furnish the basis for 
the ultimate charge that once 
more Jews wish to use non-Jews 
to fight their wars. These are sor- 
did and unpleasant realities; they 
always have been. 

Unless you are confident that 
you can initiate a holy war against 
the Soviet Union within the near 
future in time to rescue the 3,000,- 
000 Jews there, I suggest that you 
tone down your campaign of “in- 
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formation” and stick close to the 
ascertainable facts and keep clear 
of feverish speculation. It segms 
to me that the Israeli government 
has been doing an able job of pre- 
senting its case to the world and 
using all diplomatic channels in 
its controversy with Russia. Our 
own State Department appears to 
be doing an effective job of ex- 
posing the rise of anti-Semitism 
in Russia, etc., and it is my im- 


_ pression that official representations 


have already been made. 

I can well imagine Jews in Rus- 
sia using the old saying: “Defend 
me from my friends; I can defend 
myself from my enemies.” 

You will notice that even Con- 
gress has thought twice of the 
propriety now of adopting a Re- 
solution denouncing the Soviet 
Union. Try to remember that 
there have been a few other vic- 
tims of Communist policy and ag- 
gression besides Jews. Your 
“mighty weapon” seems to me bet- 
ter designed to injure the Jews in 
Russia than to “save” them. Toss- 
ing off “loaded phrases” like a 
“declaration of war against the 
entire Jewish people” is just ir- 
responsible journalism. 

ERNEST SAMUELS 
Northwestern University 


Keep Up the Good Work 


March 18, 1953 
To THE Epiror, 
JEWISH FRONTIER: 

I wish to congratulate you on 
the excellence of your coverage of 
the stepped-up anti-Semitic cam- 
paign in the communist countries. 
Articles on this subject in recent 
issues of Jewish Frontier have been 
uniformly fair in the presentation 
of facts and earnest in their inter- 
pretation. 

It seems to me that the Jews 
of this country have not yet be- 
come fully aroused to the threat 
that now faces about three million 
Jews behind the Iron Curtain. Our 
gentile neighbors, too, do not in 
my estimation appreciate the grav- 
ity of the situation. Many Jews 
refuse to believe what is now plain 
as day, that the communist coun- 
tries are determined to eradicate 
the Jewish people. They seem to 
have learned little from our ex- 
perience with Germany. Ten years 
ago we refused to believe the Ger- 
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man plan to exterminate the Jews 
because the Germans were “a peo- 
ple of philosophers and poets.” To- 
day many of us refuse to under- 
stand the scale of the threat of 
communist anti-Semitism because 
of the widespread communist pro- 
paganda that “there is no discrim- 
ination” in the Soviet countries. 

It is time we waked up to the 
danger and faced it squarely. 
Those who urge a hush-hush poli- 
cy suffer from a bad case of hyste- 
rical fright. They should realize 
that that is exactly what the com- 
munists are hoping for — that 
their blood libels in Moscow and 
Prague will go unanswered. They 
would like to “get away with mur- 
der.” It is up to us not to let them. 
Let us not repeat the mistake of 
the thirties. If we had been a little 
more “hysterical” then, there is 
no telling how many lives might 
have been saved.. 

The Jews in the Soviet coun- 
tries are in chains. They cannot 
defend themselves. Pity the Mos- 
cow rabbi who publicly has to 
bless Stalin and his policies before 
every delegation of visiting fel- 
low-travellers. Thus his predeces- 
sors had to recite a special prayer 
in the synagogues for the hated 
Czars. But we are free to take up 
their cause. 

Pxuiip SINGER 
New York, N. Y. 


JDC Work In Israel 

March 11, 1953 
To the Editor, 
Jewish Frontier: 

I read the January 1953 issue 
of Jewish Frontier with a good 
deal of interest, and while I note 
a number of points at which you 
mention the Joint Distribution 
Committee, I confess that I was 
somewhat puzzled by your fail- 
ure to do so in one of your major 
articles. 

This article was the one on 
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“Kfar Uriel, Village of the Blind,” 
by Alfred Fischer. There is no 
question that this is an excellent 
article, and shows a first-hand 
knowledge of this project. How- 
ever, it was scarcely possible for 
Mr. Fischer to have visited Kfar 
Uriel without being aware that 
this is one of the more than 85 
institutions in Israel which are 
supported by Malben, JDC’s pro- 
gram on behalf of aged, ill and 
handicapped newcomers to the 
Jewish state. 

Today in Israel Malben is second 
only to Kupat Holim, Histadrut 
medical organization, as a medical 
and rehabilitation agency. In Mal- 
ben’s network of old-age homes, 
hospitals, sanitaria, custodial care 
centers, sheltered workshops and 
other installations, and : through 
Malben reconstruction loans, more 
than 6,200 men, women and chil- 
dren are receiving assistance of 
one kind or another. In the field 
of tuberculosis alone, Malben today 
provides facilities for the care of 
more than 1,000 TB’s. Generally, 
Malben has removed a tremendous 
burden from the shoulders of Is- 
rael’s government. 

I think, in view of the fact that 
so much is being said today about 
the Joint Distribution Committee 
and its activities, that this in- 
formation might be of interest to 
your readers. 

Morris LAus, 

Assistant Secretary, 
American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee 


Misrepresented? 

March 3, 1953 
To THE Epiror, 
JEWIsH FRONTIER: 

The vitriolic criticism levelled 
against the Zionist movement in 
your editorial, “Our Weapon — 
‘The Voice of Jacob’ ”, in the Jan- 
uary issue of The Jewish Frontier 
for the movement’s alleged “low 
vitality” and “‘state of exhaustion” 
in meeting the anti-Semitic attacks 
of the Kremlin on Israel and Zion- 
ism, is a subject open to debate. 

We take it that the Poale Zion 
as an integral part of the Zionist 
movement and as a constituent of 
the American Zionist Council — 
which you so strongly take to 
task — equally is a guilty party 
in your indictment. 
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It is within your prerogative to 
be unsparingly militant in your 
criticism, particularly if such a 
stand helps to relieve the guilt 
complex of your own party. Thus 
it may serve your purpose to single 
out the ZOA for some choice in- 
vectives such as describing the re- 
solution on Communist policy 
adopted by the National ZOA Ad- 
ministrative Council (of which at 
one time Dr. James G. Heller was 
chairman) as “shameful pettiness” 
and as “trivial and self seeking 
tactics.” 

However, one must draw the 
line when the editorial writer com- 
pletely distorts the wording of that 
passage of the resolution on which 
he has built his entire case. Let 
us be specific: 

You pour out your wrath upon 
the ZOA and charge it with in- 
dulging in a “publicity stunt” be- 
cause (we quote from your edit- 
orial verbatim) : 

“We are referring to the state- 
ment issued by the Zionist Organ- 
ization of America (General Zion- 
ists) which rightly called upon the 
Soviet Union to permit Russian 
Jews to leave the country and then 
indulged in thé improbable boast 
that it (the ZOA) was willing to 
undertake the financing of the 
transfer of the Jews of Russia to 
Israel.” 

After you have built up your 
“straw man,” your editorial con- 
tinues (and here again we quote 
verbatim) : 

“Since when does the ZOA fi- 
nance the transfer of threatened 
Jewish communities? When did it 
ever do so in the past? For this 
purpose there exists the Jewish 
Agency. It was a maneuver that 
no doubt paid off right away with 
many ‘inches of publicity’; it also 
no doubt provided a good laugh to 
the Communists, and made them- 
snicker at the trivial and self-seek- 
ing tactics some Zionists are capable 
of even at a moment like the pre- 
sent.” 

I am enclosing herewith the full 
text of the ZOA resolution adopt- 
ed, from which you will note that 
the passage in question reads (and 
we quote verbatim) : 

“Whether or not they deliberately 
seek to restore the pogrom as an 
instrument of national policy, they 
are unleashing forces of hatred 


which may soon be uncontrollable. 
We call upon them to halt their 
present policy, while there may still 
be time to avert a major catastrophe. 
Moreover, we declare that if the 
so-called Jewish ‘bourgeois elements’ 
and ‘cosmopolitans’ are undesirable 
to those who dictate the policies of 
the Soviet bloc, they should be per- 
mitted to emigrate to Israel. Indeed, 
the Zionist Movement would gladly 
undertake to carry out such a trans- 
fer en masse, if only the countries 
within the Soviet orbit would ag- 
ree to it. 

“Let them go to Israel, where 
they will be warmly welcomed.” 
The resolution as adopted was 

fully in keeping with. the senti- 
ments voiced previously in the 
Knesset by Prime Minister Ben 
Gurion and Foreign Minister Moshe 
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Sharett as well as by leaders of the 
Jewish Agency. 

If this resolution provided ‘y 
good laugh to the Communists,” 
the distortion of the resolution by 
your editorial writer certainly does 
not evoke any mirth among all 
who are so poignantly concerned 
with solving the tragic dilemma 
presented by the latest anti-Semitic 
drive behind the Iron Curtain. 

Let us abstain from making 
political capital of the present 
emergency. 

I trust that for the sake of ethic- 
al journalism, you will publish this 
letter in the next issue of your 
publication. 


ERNEST E. BARBARASH 


Director, Public Relations 
ZOA 
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Reply 

It is difficult to make out just 
what Mr. Barbarash aims at in the 
first part of his letter. Does he 
wish to imply that, in his opinion, 
the American Zionist Council has 
adequately met the challenge posed 
by the anti-Semitic campaign re- 
cently inaugurated by the Krem- 
lin? If so, he is entirely within 
his rights. We felt that the Amer- 
ican Zionist Council had not re- 
acted with the required vigor. We 
had hoped that it would step up 
the tempo of its defense activities 
in subsequent weeks. But though 
significant anti-Israel history has 
been made in those weeks (the 
Moscow break with Israel, for in- 
stance) the American Zionist 
Council’s reaction, we felt, con- 
tinued to be marked by sluggish- 
ness. 

The American Zionist Council 
acts, on important political issues, 
as the representative of the entire 
Zionist movement in this country. 
If Mr. Barbarash can find consola- 
tion in the fact that the Labor 
Zionist Organization bears a share 
of the blame for deficiencies in the 
Council’s work, he is welcome to 
it. But if he were as “profoundly 
alarmed over the fate of the mil- 
lions of our fellow-Jews in Eastern 
Europe who have been placed in 
jeopardy by the current commun- 
ist campaign of intimidation,” as 
the ZOA resolution states, he too 
would be more concerned with an 
adequate response to that “‘jeopar- 
dy” rather than with doling out 
appropriate shares of blame. 


However, in recent weeks there - 


have arisen grounds for wondering 
just how unanimous the ZOA is 
in its condemnation of the com- 
munist campaign. One of the 
most prominent ZOA leaders, 
whose sixtieth birthday has re- 
cently been celebrated at large 
public functions, wasn’t quite sure 
about the anti-Semitic nature of 
the Prague trial and _ publicly 
voiced this and similar sentiments 
on more than one occasion. We 
are not aware that the ZOA has 
repudiated this leader’s views. 
We do not quite follow Mr. 
Barbarash’s argument about the 
“guilt complex of your own par- 
ty.” Jewish Frontier is not an 
official party publication. It speaks 
for the Labor Zionist Movement 


which consists of a number of or- 
ganizations. Furthermore, Jewish 
Frontier has never been so partisan 
but that it could recognize and 
criticize shortcomings within the 
Labor Zionist Movement. And as 
for “guilt complex” — in view of 
what happened during the past 
decade is there a single Jewish or- 
ganization (including Poale Zion 
and ZOA) that can say with a 
clear conscience that it has done 
everything that could be done in 
the light of the catastrophic events 
that befell the Jewish people? 
Every sensitive Jew, and every 
Jewish organization that periodic- 
ally stops to take stock of the 
meaning of historic events, suffer 
from some degree of “guilt com- 
plex” at this time. This may also 
account for what Mr. Barbarash 
erroneously describes as our “‘vit- 
riolic criticism” of what we con- 
sider the inadequacies of the work 
of the Zionist Council in connec- 
tion with the communist anti- 
Jewish campaign. 


Finally the charge of “distor- 
tion” is levelled against us — a 
serious charge indeed. 


We invite the attention of Mr. 
Barbarash to The Day of January 
19, 1953. There, in a streamer 
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across the entire front page, we 
read: “U. S. Zionists Demand Sta- 
lin Should Release the Jews.” On 
that same page a two column head 
says: “Zionist Organization Will 
Finance Transfer of Jews to Is- 
rael.” The sub-head reads: “Dr. 
Irving Miller, President of ZOA, 
issues call for liberation of Jews 
in Soviet countries.” The story it- 
self proceeds in a similar vein. 


Technically Mr. Barbarash scores 
a point. The text of the ZOA re- 
solution speaks of the Zionist 
“movement” and makes no claim 
to undertake the financing of the 
transfer of Soviet Jews. But some- 
where along the line between the 
offices of the ZOA and the press, 
the impression that such a claim 
has been made was somehow con- 
veyed with sufficient clarity to re- 
sult in the above headlines. It was 
these that led us to write about a 
maneuver that paid off with 
“inches of publicity.” 


THE Epirors 
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Overlooking the Atlantic 


Lagoon-Shaped Pool 


on Premises @ 





Next to Sans Souci Hotel 


RENDALE HOTEL 


MIAMI 


New York City Office: CO 5-3535 


¢ Air Conditioned Rooms ¢ Parking 
Dining Room and All Modern Facilities 


ECONOMY RATES 


BEACH 
Collins at 32nd Street 
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Greetings to the State of Israel 


The Democratic Stronghold of the Middle East 
ON ITS FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 





| | “GENERAL LINEN SUPPLY CO. 
CENTRAL OVERALL SUPPLY CO. 


1016 EAST PALMER AVENUE 
7043 EAST PALMER AVENUE Detroit, Michigan 
Detroit, Michigan HARRY SCHUMER WILLIAM SCHUMER 


President Secretary-Treasurer ~ 








HIGHLAND APPLIANCE 


COMPANY, Inc. 
IRVING BOXENBAUM — Electric Home Appliances 


. New York City 13814 WOODWARD AVENUE 
Highland Park, Mich. 





TYPO MACHINE CoO. 
MR. & MRS. JACOB SKLAROFF 


1908 EAST 66th STREET 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 








DOMESTIC LINEN SUPPLY 


& LAUNDRY COMPANY 
S. SHEVITZ and FAMILY 


3800 18th STREET 
Detroit, Michigan Detroit, Michigan 


I. A. LIEBSON, President 
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Branches of Farband-Labor Zionist Order 
SALUTE THE STATE OF ISRAEL ON ITS FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


May Israel live by the spirit of the Jewish Prophets, 
bringing equality and social welfare to all her inhabitants 


















































0. BRANCH 3 BRANCH 104 BRANCH 258 
PHILADELPHIA WINDSOR, CANADA WILMINGTON, DEL. 
H. Rubinstein, Sec’y Jos. Cohen, Pres. A. Seidel, Sec’y 
A. Glaser, Sec’y 
MER 
aa BRANCH 45 BRANCH 150 BRANCH 277 
ai CLEVELAND, OHIO ASBURY PARK, N. J. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
a ae Sidney J. Meistrich, Sec’y Levis Greenberg, Pres. 
Louis Skolnik, Sec’y Jacob White, Sec’y 
BRANCH 75 BRANCH 151 BRANCH 305 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. PASSAIC, N. J. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Moses Pickey, Chairman Max K. Halpern, Fin. Sec’y J. Biderman, Pres. 
Anna Rodick, Sec’y F. Hardy, Corr. Sec’y M. Singerman, Sec’y 
BRANCH 82 . BRANCH 153 BRANCH 405 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. LAKEWOOD, N. J. NEW YORK CITY 
TOMS RIVER, N. J. 
F R. H. Themper, Chairman 
Mrs. D. Einbinder, Sec’y Morris Kaplan, Chairman J. Davidson, Chairman 
Allen Sprung, Sec’y 
BRANCH 94 BRANCH 212 Jewish Ladies Club 11 
TRENTON, N.J. NEW YORK CITY BINGHAMTON, N’.Y. 
yi J. J. Keley, Chairman Frank Roth, Fin. Sec’y Bessie Malowsky, Chairman 
Sidney Amdur, Sec'y Leo Kaplan, Corr. Sec’y S. Robinson, Sec’y 
BRANCH 100 BRANCH 237 DAVID PINSKY CLUB 
NEW YORK WATERBURY, CONN. MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
J. Lemburger, Chairman Paul Weinstein, Sec’y Mrs. M. Rabinowitz, Sec'y 


A. Zacks, Sec’y 
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City Councils & Clubs of Pioneer Women 


SALUTE THE STATE OF ISRAEL ON ITS FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


Greetings to the chalutzim who made possible the Jewish State 
by their selfless devotion to the tasks of our generation 





TORONTO COUNCIL 
PIONEER WOMEN 


Mrs. Ruth Steiner, Pres. 

Mrs. Edith Borowoy, Vice-Pres. 
Mrs. Norman Zeldin, Sec’y 
Mrs. Ruth Leroy, Treas. Sec’y 


PIONEER WOMEN 
CINCINNATI CHAPTERS 1 and 11 


Miriam Mann, Sec’y Jt. Executive 








MONTREAL COUNCIL 
PIONEER WOMEN 


Mrs. A. Rosalinsky, Pres. 
Mrs. B. Novack, Yid. Sec’y 
Mrs. T. Saibil, Eng. Sec’y 
Mrs. A. Eaton, Treas. 











PIONEER WOMEN 
DALLAS TEXAS 


Pearl Eberstein, Chairman 








CHICAGO COUNCIL 
PIONEER WOMEN 


Mrs. Yetta M. Gertler, Pres. 
Mrs. Bea Engelberg, Sec’y 
Mrs. Luba Chabner, Treas. 


PIONEER WOMEN 
VINELAND, N. J. 


Susanne Lifschitz, Chairman 
Rose Schechter, Sec’y 








LAKEWOOD, N. J. — PIONEER WOMEN 


Mrs. Rae Frankman, Pres. 


Mrs. Lezh Newdow, Sec’y 


PIONEER WOMEN 
RISHON CLUB — OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Rose Resnick, Pres. 


Celia Perman, Sec’y 





PASSAIC, N.°J.— PIONEER WOMEN 


Mrs. B. Pitchik, Pres. 
Mrs. E. Garber, Sec’y 








BALTIMORE COUNCIL 
PIONEER WOMEN 


Minnie Sklar, Pres. 


Anna Naiditch, Treas. 
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Branches of Labor Zionist Organization of America 


EXTEND GREETINGS TO THE STATE OF ISRAEL ON ITS 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


“What does a Jewish State mean to us? It means Jewish work— 
Jewish agriculture, seafaring, fishing ... You cannot 
buy a state; you cannot conquer a state. You 


have to create it by your own work... 


99 


—Davw Ben Gurion 





ACTIONS COMMITTEE 


LABOR ZIONIST MOVEMENT 


IN CANADA 


Montreal 


M. Dickstein, Nat'l Chairman 


L. Cheifetz, Gen. Sec’y 





PHILADELPHIA COUNCIL 
LZOA—POALE ZION 


* Leon Cohen, Chairman 


Joseph Yenish, Sec’y 


BRENNER BR.—LZOA 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Jack Chaden, Chairman 


Aaron Freeman, Sec’y 








PEKELIS GROUP—LZOA 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dr. M. O. Fineman, Pres. 
Wm. Winicov; Sec’y 


SHALOM BR.—LZOA 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Blossom Marshak, Chairman 


Israel Jacobs, Sec’y 











GERMANTOWN—LZOA 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nathan Chaitin, Chairman 
Ethel Judelle, Sec’y 


DOROT ZION BR.—LZOA 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Mrs. Leo Yanoff, Chairman 
Mrs. A. Franklin, Sec’y 








KFAR BLUM BR.—LZOA 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Harold Fitterman, Chairman 
Mrs. Riva Freedland, Sec’y 

















Sen Ge 
Convert Commitments Into Cash! 


APRIL IS THE MONTH 


for cash collections of outstanding Israel Bond Commitments. 


CELEBRATE FIVE YEARS OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL 
by paying up your Bond pledges and by buying new Israel Bonds. 








The days from March 20th to April 20th were designated for that purpose. 
LET US MAKE APRIL 1953 


the best month in Bond payments, also in Bond purchases. 
ISRAEL IS IN NEED OF BOND MONIES 
ISRAEL'S ECONOMY 


cannot be expanded without new investments. 


OUR LABOR ZIONIST ORGANIZATIONS 
(Farband, Pioneer Women, L. Z. O. A—Poale Zion) should do an outstanding 
job in 1953. 


Let us help assure the success of ISRAEL’S INDEPENDENCE ISSUE. 


LET US REACH OUR GOAL 





OF 20 MILLION DOLLARS IN PAID BONDS 





REMEMBER: 
ISRAEL’S ECONOMY IS IN NEED OF BOND DOLLARS 
ISRAEL’S ECONOMY MUST BECOME SELF-SUSTAINING 
BOND DOLLARS INCREASE ISRAEL’S INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY 
BOND DOLLARS INCREASE ISRAEL’S AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT 
BOND DOLLARS WILL WIN ISRAEL’S ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE 


Renew Your Bond Activities Now! 


We Are In Need of Bond Volunteers 











For information write to: 


WATIONAL LABOR ZIONIST COMMITTEE 
FOR STATE OF ISRAEL BONDS 


45 EAST 17th STREET | 
New Y -% 7 * oY, 
Phone: GR 3-4864 * 14th Floor 





